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PROHIBITING WATER PROJECTS IN NATIONAL PARKS 
AND MONUMENTS 


TUESDAY, MARCH 10, 1953 


Housr or REPRESENTATIVI 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON P 


UBLIC LANDS OF THI 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS 


The Sul mittee on Public Lands met at 10:10 a. m., Hon 
Wesley A. D’Ewart (chairma presiding 

Mr. D’Ewat The committee will be in order 

The committee has before us this morning H. R. 1038, a bill by our 


colleague Leroy Johnson To prohibit the construction, operation, or 
maintenance of any project for the Storage or de livery of watel within 
or affecting any national park or monument 

The bill will be inserted in the record at this poit 


H. R. 1038 reads in full as follows 


[H. R. 1038, 83d Cong., Ist se 


Vater W sflect 4 al 1 t 

¢ t enc a the Nenat Hoa of FP eentatine yf th / é States of 
{ tin Cong a That, in order to rrv out the rovisions of 
Act of August 25, 1916 (30 Stat. 535: 16 U. S. C., 1936 edition, sees. 1—4), which 
x i rec res that all nat nal park al ! onuments be admi ist red SO 2h 
to ¢ ry the se i, 1 the i ral a hi objects and the wildlife 
therein and to provide for the enjoyment of the same icl anner and 
such means @s will leave them unimpaired for the enjovment of future generations 
the construction, operation or maintenance of any dam, reservoir, Power plant 
or other project for the storage or delivery of water within, or which by reason of 
its location may adversely affect, any national park or monument is hereby 


prohibited 
Sr 2 The provisions yf sectior l of this Aet shall not apply to any project 





constructed, operated, or maintained as an incident to the administration of any 
park or monument or to projects now being « structed, operated, or maintain 
within such areas 

Sec. 3. All provisions of law inconsistent herewith are hereby repealed 


Mr. D’Ewarr. We have a long list of witnesses this morning that 
wish to be heard. The list that has been handed me includes 14 
names. We have Hawaiian statehood on the floor at 12 o’clock, in 
which this committee is particularly interested, as it was reported out 
of this committee, so we will have to quit on time. I therefore will 
request that the committee members keep their questions to a mini- 
mum so that we may hear these witnesses from out of town. 

This meeting of the committee this morning is called especially for 
those people who are in for the Wildlife Meeting, so that they may 
have a chance to testify on this bill and not find it necessary to come 
back later. 
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Mr. Johnson, do you, as author of the bill, have a brief opening 
statement you would like to make? 

Mr. Jonnson. Yes, sir, a very brief one. I am the author of the 
bill, but I do not intend to testify today. I understand there will be 
further hearings and I will have an opportunity to be heard then. 

Mr. D’Ewarrt. That is the plan of the committee, to hear Members 
of Congress and others interested at a later date. The purpose of 
this meeting is to give these people who are here from out of town an 
opportunity to appear so they will not have to return. 

Mr. Jounson. | want the record to show that I apprecil ite the fact 
you gave these people an opportunity to be heard here today, and 
they appreciate it also very much. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. We are very glad to have you, Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Jonnson. Thank you. 

Mr. D’Ewarrt. The first witness is Mr. John H. Baker, president 
of the National Audubon Society. Mr. Baker, would you come 
forward? 

I might say that we have agreed to permit any who wish to file 
statements, and if those who are going to appear before the committee 
and have statements wish to brief them and file an extended statement 
we will be glad to make it a part of the record 


Mr. Boker. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN H. BAKER, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
AUDUBON SOCIETY 


Mr. Baxusr. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, 
we are concerned in this bill with the protection in thepublic interest 
of irreplaceable, priceless assets that have been set aside in national 
park and national monument status. 

Succeeding generations of our people are certainly entitled to enjoy 
these assets rather than to find that we of this generation may have 
marred, damaged, or destroyed them. 

Now it seems to me that intangible values that are inherent in 
these parks cannot be evaluated in dollars. Neither, in these days 
of the unstable dollar, can the engineer’s evaluations of sustained 
yield benefits of water-control structures mean anything relatively, in 
my opinion. 

Now we are on the verge, it would seem, of great developments in 
new sources of power and water, and, therefore, the National Audubon 
Society would hold that this is no time in which to be destructively 
impatient by invading the national parks and monuments for power 
and irrigation purposes. I refer to such new sources of power and 
irrigation water as the harnessing of solar energy and the conversion 
of salt water for fresh water purposes and the piping of it inland. 

Now we are not very far, in our opinion, from the successful devel- 
opment of those new sources of power 9nd water on an economic 
basis. 

[t seems to us high time that our Government adopt as a permanent 
policy the purpose inherent in this bill—that forever, and under no 
circumstances, shall the national parks and national monuments be 
invaded for the purpose of the construction of dams and water-control 
structures. 

Therefore, gentlemen, we are for this bill. 
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Thank you. 

Mr. D’Ewarrt. Thank you, Mr. Baker. 

Mr. Baker. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Mr. William V oigt, executive director of the Izaak 
Walton League of America. We are glad to hear from you. 

Mr. Vorer. Thank you, Mr. D’Ewart and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee. I do have a written statement I would like to read. It is 
very short. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM VOIGT, JR., EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
IZAAK WALTON LEAGUE OF AMERICA 


Mr. Vorar. My name is William Voigt, Jr. I am from Chicago. 
[ am executive director of the Izaak Walton League of America, a 
nationwide membership organization devoted to the conservation, 
protection, restoration, and maintenance of the Nation’s soil and 
water, and the living resources dependent upon soil and water. We 
also have a lively interest in the scenic and related resources in the 
national parks and monuments and the wilderness areas of the na- 
tional forests. We are a not-for-profit organization, nonpartisan in 
our composition and activities. We operate solely in what we con- 
ceive to be the long range public interest, without objectives of special 
privilege or personal advantage of any kind. 

The Izaak Walton League likes and supports H. R. 1038, by Mr. 
Johnson of California. We hope the House Interior Committee will 
report it favorably and will assist Mr. Johnson in securing its passage 
by both Houses of Congress. 

We are convinced that an earlier Congress meant what it said in 
the organic act creating the national parks system, when it declared 
it was acting to conserve the scenery and other natural values in the 
parks and monuments and to provide for their use and enjoyment 

‘in such manner and by oes means as will leave them unimpaired 
for the enjoyment of future generations.” 

That law, however, left a hole as big as a—you might say as big as 
a dam and reservoir, a hole that we who favor H. R. 1038 are here 
today to try to persuade Congress to close. The law made difficult, 
but it did not specifically forbid, the construction and operation of 
large water impoundments and diversions in the national parks 
system. H. R. 1038 would correct this error of long ago, and make 
more secure the preferred position the parks system should have. 

In recent years the Izaak Walton League, as a member of the 
Natural Resources Council of America, took part in drafting, and 
later approved by convention resolution, a proposed national state- 
ment of policy for renewable natural resources. Under paragraph 5, 
this proposal contained the following language: 

Public lands dedicated to special recreational and conservation purposes— 
parks, monuments, wilderness and primitive areas, wildlife refuges, and similar 
lands—should not be used for any purpose alien to the primary purposes of the 
area. 

I want to emphasize the final clause in that sentence: Should not 
be used for any purpose alien to the primary purposes of the area. Our 
primeval national parks and monuments have been established and 
set aside for the express purpose of providing recreation, relaxation, 
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Joy, and beauty Lo the people forever | 
£ 
it 
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hese are ‘ primary pur- 
illy leeaiie with these 
objectives should be considered alien to the r primary purposes, 
nd should be expressly forbidden. There ial be no halfway 
measures, and no twilight zones, as far as our national parks and 
monuments are concerned 


poses of these areas Any purposes nol 


Because we do have confusing language in existing law, language 


leading to debate and conflict, the inaak Walton League and other 


rments of the Nation’s conservation movement have been forced 
LO carry on ext¢ nd d, extensive, and expensive campaigns LO prevent 
our national parks system from being entered for a variety of purposes 
lien to their primary purposes. It is only because of the eternal 
vigilance of the conservation « rvanizations ind their willingness to 


I 
stand up and be heard from, that we have been able to save, up to 


now, s ich dedicated reserves as Grand Canvon National Park and 


\Mlonument, Dinosaur National Monument, Glacier National Park, 
Mammoth Cave National Park, Grand Teton National Park, and 
even Yellowstone itself, from being converted to purposes alien to 


their primary purposes 

| speak today for our own organization alone—the Izaak Walton 
Leagu but I am quite sure [ reflect the views of dozens of other 
organizations and thousands of nonm ‘mbers vi ho follow our leader- 
ship, when | Say that we are r ady LO keep on fi ohting comme Piece 
and bureaucratic encroachments upon the n ational Boe syste 


as each new proposal comes along. Nowever, this expenditure of 
defensive effort should not be necessary. If Cakesaan meant the 


national parks and monuments to be maintained for all time in 


natural condition, with man-made contraptions and contrivances 
only insofar as needed for housing, transportation, and sanitation 
which is our conception of what Congress intended—then let’s perfect 
the law so as to vuarantee this shall be eo case. The enactment 

H. R. 1038 would allow us to devote to ¢ tructive conservation 
activities a great deal of time, money, aia icinaieds that now has 
to be used in defensive efforts in behalf of threatened national parks 
and monuments. Here is what I mean, Mr. Chairman and gentle- 
men of the committee 

This packet, a regular couple of folders, 844 by 11 manila folders, 
but 5 inches thick, is just a part of the Izaak Walton League national 
flice file of correspondence of ms and 1952—2 years only—on the 
subject of the dams that were propose d to be pur by the Bureau of 
Reclamation in Dinosaur Nati nal ae aaa alone. This bundle 
does not clude a mass of additional correspondence on the subject 


0) 


. 


that we have had with some of the other interested organizations, 
and it en contain the reports and publications on the subject 
that we and others have produced and distributed. I didn’t bring 
them with me, but I can tell you that they take up considerable 
shelf space in our conservation library back in Chicago. 

Up to now our organization has been supported approximately 88 
percent by the annual dues of our individual members from all over 
the country. These people, from east, west, north, and south, have 
consented willingly to our defending Dinosaur and the other national 
parks and monuments, but they would be very happy if the the money 
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that now goes to such activities could be spent in promoting soil 
conservation, water pollution control, improved forestry practices, 


conservation education in. the D blic schools, and the many other 
beneficial and constructive things that we advocate. It doesn’t 
make us happy to have to be coi tinually opposing some empire 
buildin y burea l offier ul. or some vet-ri OA 1c priv ate or commer ial 


promoter who sees a chance of t irning a fast profil by going into 


publi reserv3 ations that Congress presum = I) ha s dedicated to the 
enjoyment and aesthetic well be ng of all > peo} le of the United 
States. We'll keep on doing it 11 we have “i but we don’t tl] ink it 
should be necessary. We think H. R. 1038 would correct a damnabl 
situation for all time. It is a good bill. It is a necessary and 
di sirable hill We as! you to report it favorably 

The an) ae 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Thank you, Mr. Voigt. We are very glad to hay 


yt here today 

Mr. Dawson. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if I could ask the gentlema 
a question 
Mr. D’E wart We have 14 witnesses. If Vou make it brief, mavb 
we can hear them. 

Mr. DAWSON. H OW wn of those pco le who have corresponded 


he area that is proposed to be covered 


with you have ever been on t 
by the Echo Park Dam? 

Mr. V o1er. How many of the Ili, sir? 

Mr. Dawson. Yes, how many have ever been on the Green River? 

Mr. Vorer. How many have been on that area? 

Mr. Dawson. I am not referring to the Dinosaur Museum, but the 
“area. 

Mr. Vorer. 1 understand, down there along the river, the Split 
Mountain and Echo Park Dams area. 

Mr. Dawson. Yes. 

Mr. Voter. I would Sa\ that the National Park Serv vice, of cou 
could give you better information on that, Mr. Dawson, and I think 
pe ‘rhaps the \ should be asked that q lestion But 1 ean tel! vou, in 
fn honest opinion it is a great deal fewer than would be there if the 
area was made accessible by roads and ordinary sanitary and housing 
facilities such as in other national parks and monuments. 

Mr. Dawson. The figures | have from the Service show there have 
been 100 people down the Green River during the last vear. 

Mr. Vorier. I have here in the room, Mr. J. W. Penfold an Denver, 
our western representative, who has been down there five times in ‘the 
last few vears, has ridden in a boat, run the rapids and other areas in 
the boat, and he can tell you about that from first-hand experience, 
if vou care to hear from him later, if you have time to 

Mr. D’Ewarr. stg uk you, Mr. Voiet. 

Mr. Voier. Yes, sir. 

Mr. D’Ewart. The next witness is David R. Brower, executive 
director of the Federation of Western Outdoor Clubs. 
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STATEMENT OF DAVID R. BROWER, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, SIERRA 
CLUB; AND MEMBER OF THE FEDERATION OF WESTERN OUT- 
DOOR CLUBS 


Mr. Brower. Mr. D’Ewart and members of the committee, I am 
here, I guess, in a dual capacity, and I have a written statement on 
one behalf and just some notes on the other. 

I am a member only of the Federation of Western Outdoor Clubs. 
I am the executive director of the Sierra Club. 

Speaking in the first capacity, I would explain that the Sierra 
Club was a national conservation organization of 7,500 members, an 
association founded in 1892 by John Muir and associates, to aid in 
the establishment of the Yosemite National Park. 

The Sierra Club further aided in the ceding to the Federal Gov- 
ernment of the Yosemite Valley, the first park set aside for the Nation, 
back in 1864, in President Lincoln’s administration. 

The Sierra Club also gave such assistance as it could to the estab- 
lishment of the national “park system and service in 1916. 

Throughout its history, the club has sought to support the Congress 
in its farsighted program of setting aside and protecting for the 
enjoyment of people for all time the Nation’s superb system of national 
parks and monuments, national forests as well. 

The Sierra Club is a national organization, differing from the others, 
perhaps, in that it started out on the coast and worked eastward, 
whereas most of the others started in the East and worked westward. 

{ think we can all be prond of the good work that has heen done, of 
the world leadership this Nation has exhibited in developing the na- 
tional park idea. 

in one way of looking at it, the other nations have gathered toge rs 
crown jewels, which are precious stones to be carefully guarded ji 
vaults. Our crown jewels are our preceious scenes displaye d faabvee r 
where all may see, enjoy, and use them, but protected by law so that 
no use my ever impair them. 

Now it is almost carrying coal to Newcastle in some respects to 
recite upon the importance of the national parks before a committee 
of Congress. Congress has for 4 score years and 10 now realized the 
great value of the parks. Congress has nearly completed the program 
of setting parks aside. 

Two important parts of the program ahead are, one, the creation 
of a Green River Canyon Nationat Park. which will be before you 
shortly. I believe a bill already has been introduced by Mr. Johnson. 
And perhaps the extending of congressional protection to other areas, 
such as the wilderness areas now set aside by the national forests 
under the authority of the Secretary of Agriculture. But, again, 
that is not before us now. 

Those are thing that | hope that this committee and the Congress 
will bear in mind more and more as the years go on and time becomes 
shorter. So much for the completion of the program. 

But Congress has already provided excellent protection for the 
national park system. We think, however, the clarification of that 
protection is in order. There is far more interpretation than there is 
law in the matter of protecting the national park svstem from water 
and power development. The interpretation, certainly to the lay 
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mind and probably to the legal mind as well, is not always free from 
confusion. 

You have before you a bill, H. R. 1038, which we feel would end 
the confusion and make perfectly clear the intent of Congress that the 
national park system is to be protected from uses incompatible with 
preservation, from mpairment, except for specific relaxation of this 
protec tion whe re specifically dete rmined by Congress. 

The board of directors of the Sierra Club has by resolution favored 
in principle the provisions of H. R. 1038 and request that such legisla- 
tion be given a ranskie recommendation by this committee. 

! would like permission to expand these remarks in writing subse- 
quent to this meeting, and thank you for the privilege of appearing 
before you on this behalf. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Can you do that at an early date? 

Mr. Brownr. I can before I leave town. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Because we cannot print the record until the evi- 
dence is in. 

Mr. Brower. Yes. 

(Mr. Brower’s statement is as follows:) 


STATEMENT BY Davin R. Brower, Executive Director SreRRA CLUB, 
San Francisco, CAuLiF. 


[The Sierra Club is a national conservation organization of 7,500 members 
founded in 1892 by John Muir and associates, to aid the establishment of Yosemite 
National Park. The club further aided in the ceding to the Federal Government 
of Yosemite Valley, the first park set aside for the Nation (in 1864, President 
Linecoln’s administration). The Sierra Club also gave such assistance as it could 
toward establishing the National Park Service in 1916. Throughout its history, 
the club has sought to support the Congress in its farsighted program of setting 
aside and protecting for the enjoyment of people for all time, the Nation’s superb 
system of national parks and monuments and the national forests as well. 

We can all be proud of the good work that has been done—of the world leader- 
ship this Nation has exhibited in developing the national park idea. In one way 
of looking at it, other nations have gathered together crown jewels which are 
precious stones to be guarded in vaults. Our crown jewels are precious scenes, 
displayed forever where ail may see, enjoy, and use them, protected by law so 
that their use will never impair them. 

It is carrying coals to Neweastle to recite upon the importance of national parks 
before a committee of Congress. Congress has for 4 score years and 10 realized 
the great value of the park. 

Congress has nearly completed the program of setting parks aside. Two 
important parts of the remaining program are 

(1) A creation of a Green River Canyon National Park. H. R. 1037, which 
will accomplish this, is soon to be discussed before this committee, at which time 
the Sierra Club would like to be heard. 

(2) The extending of cor teen ul protection to United States Forest Service 
wilderness areas as now set aside by the Secretary of Agriculture—areas in which 
the values are subtler but no less important to the country than those of the 
national park system. This matter is not before us now but we hope the members 
of this committee and of Congress as a whole will bear the matter in mind for 
consideration in the near future. 

Congress has also provided excellent protection for the national park system, 
but clarification is in order. There is far more interpretation than there is law in 
the matter of protecting the system from water and power developments. (I 
would cite here the statement filed today by the National Parks Association 
together with supporting brief.) The interpretation—certainly to the lay mind 
and probably to the legal mind as well—is not always free from confusion. (Here 
again the brief of the National Parks Association clearly indicates the great and 
unnecessary expenditure of public funds which has resulted owing to that 
confusion. ) 

You have before you a bill, H. R. 1038, which we feel would end the confusion 
and make perfectly clear the inte a of Congress that the national park system is 
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to be protected from uses ( npatible with 1 servation of the parks against 
npairment, except for specific relaxation of this protection when specifically 
letermined by Cong 
Phe discussion t 1 it th uight on the part of som 
c ce dams or other power developments may 
proader et ent ¢ nationa arKs DY roviding easier acces It j 
t sierra ( Ys col t such develop voule ibstitute relatively 
cre recreati : le experien For ¢ ‘ ere the ecanvons of 
National M » be flooded for purposes 
L110 ts ould re t \ I ) xe ( hat they 
( ild ot find i ( ) ( l LD j j the uT it 
throughout the West I ur s provide an experience 
wi ean be found 
We feel strongly that this an experience available to almost anyone—that 
he possipilit that Oo re tha 100 persons enjoyed the canyons intimately 
1952 o gage of the potential use with no j ical change whatever. 
lo illustrate: Last summer’ e included a trip by a professor emeritus of the 
Lniversit of Wisconsin who is now 74 vears old He experienced no difficult 
all in running the rapids of the Green and Yampa Ri ers and maintains that 
no one need fear rut ing those rivers He is the father of 7 so , 2 of whom have 
ad unfortunate physical experiences recently but are nevertheless willing and 
able to enjoy the trip ng summer, Or f those so at the age of 27 
lost the use of one of his leg hrough an attack of poli He can run that river 
with a brace on his leg Another son underwent serious brain surgery which has 
left him severely crippled. He is anxious to and able to make the trip 
Che demand for wilderness river trips through these canyons has only begun. 
Last January, the Sierra Club decided to schedule a trip through those canyons 
that would be open to any of its members, the only physical requirements being 
that they be able to breathe. The demand for the trip was so great, even last 
January, that the only time open was late June At that time we fully expect to 
have 50 people drive from California to spend 6 days boating down river. I am 
confident that were Bus Hatch, the econcessioner, able to accommodate us, we 
could easily find another 50 Californians to make the trip at the same time. All 
s demand comes from but one organization and from a State already well 
e! dowed Vv ith scenic wilderne s of its owl 
We submit the foregoing as partial evidence that in this national monument, 
pe yple of this countrv ear enjoy an experienc of wilderness travel that is 
unique in the world It is only a matter of time before this potentiality will 


become widely known and of great value in dollars and cents to nearby communi- 
ties, as well as of inspirational value to the country as a whole 

The board of directors of the Sierra Club has by resolution favored in principle 
the provisions of H. R. 1038 and requests that such legislation be given favorable 
recommendation by this committee and the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, as well 

I wish to express the appreciation of the directors of the Sierra Club for the 
privilege of making this presentation. 


Mr. Brower. Now the statement of the Federation of Outdoor 
Clubs, if I may present that and file that with you. 

The Federation of Western Outdoor Clubs speaks for 26 member 
clubs in the States of California, Oregon, Utah, and Washington. 
We represent over 10,000 people who use and appreciate the national 
parks and monuments of America. 

For the last 20 vears we have worked hard to preserve these scenic 
resources of America in order that they may be presented to each 
succeeding generation in their pristine condition. In recent years 
there have been proposals from both the Bureau of Reclamation and 
the Army Corps of Engineers to construct dams within the boundaries 
of our national parks and monuments. We have strongly opposed 
the proposals but, because of the persistency of these Government 
agencies, none of these projects is ever abandoned. 

In the last few years there have been proposals for dams which 
would affect Glacier, Grand Canyon, Mammoth Cave, and Kings 
Canyon National Parks. The latest proposal by the Bureau of 
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Reclamation would locate two dams at Echo Park and Split Mountain 
in Dinosaur National Monument. 

Congress has consistently expressed the policy that our national 
parks shall be preserved for all time without impairment. The prin- 
ciple was first laid down in 1916, when Congress stated that the 
fundamental purpose of the national parks and monuments 


is to conserve the scenery and the natural and historic objects and the wildlife 
therein and to provide for the enjoyment of the same in such manner and by 
such means as will leave them unimpaired for the enjoyment of future generations 


In 1935 Congress more specifically applied this principle when it 
amended the federal Power Act to prohibit the granting of permits 
for storage of water or power development in national parks and 
monuments by the Federal Power Commission. 

In S] ite of these clearly expressed policies, the Bureau of Reclama 
tion and Army Corps of Engineers have continued to propose power 
and water storage projects within the boundaries of national parks 


and monuments. Experience has shown that legislation which 
clearly forbids these two agencies from constructing dams within our 
national parks and monuments is urgently needed. The Johnson 
bill, H. R. 1038, would accomplish this purpose 

We urge that H. R. 10388 be given a favorable recommendation by 


this committee. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Thank you. We are very happy to have you with 
us today. 

Mr. Brower. Thank vou 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Mr. Olaus J. Murie, of Moose, Wvo., president of 
the Wilderness Society. Does Mr. Harvey Broome wish to testify at 
the same time, or does he wish to go on by himself? 

, Ir. Mi RIE. | doubt if he Is here. ] do not believe he is here, sir 

Mr. D’Ew ART. Mr. Murie, we will be ver) glad to hear from vou 

| might say | have known Mr. Murie for a number of years in 
connection with wildlife activities in the Yellowstone National Park 
We are vers glad to have you here this morning 


STATEMENT OF OLAUS J. MURIE, PRESIDENT, THE WILDERNESS 
SOCIETY, MOOSE, WYO. 


Mr. Muriz. | want to say, Mr. D’Ewart, I am very proud of that 
little organization of which you are chairman out there. They have 
a very high-minded purpose and are doing very good work. 

I want to say just a brief word. I want to especially commend 
the statement of William Voight of the Izaak Walton League, who 
has covered some of the ideas that I had especially in mind this 
morning. 

I want to say only this: that we do have a number of American 
institutions of which we are very proud, not in the way of buildings or 
anything of that sort, but some ideas such as freedom, liberty, our 
democracy, and what we call our way of life. Now those are intangible 
things, but I think they are the very basis of our culture. 

Another great American institution is the national park idea, which 
arose way back in the middle of the last century in the minds of a 
few very forward-looking people, and it has resulted in the system of 
national parks that we have now, which has been copied and has given 
inspiration to a number of other nations throughout the world; and it 
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has become a recognized, you might say, institution as a part of our 
world culture. It is something we can be very proud of. 

I wish that we had included in this idea also the wilderness areas of 
the national forests of the United States, for they are in the same 
category and deserve the same kind of consideration that we would 
like to extend to our national parks. 

I believe that it is our duty as citizens, as members of government, 
whether in or out of Congress, to give very careful consideration to the 
perpetuation of these American institutions. 

We are at a stage of world civilization now when ideologies and the 
thinking of people are more important than some of the material 
activities with which the world has been concerned for many years; 
and if we are to build an American civilization, an American cul- 
ture, that is going to be worth anything, we do, of course, have to 
pay attention to our economics and our material needs, but let us not 
forget the spiritual needs of our Nation. They are very important. 
They are the kind of elements of our life that will tend to bind us 
together into something worthwhile. 

I believe that by the very fact that Congress has approved and 
initiated the national park system, it implies that it should have 
sanctity. But, as several speakers have said, there has been some 
confusion in interpretation, which is natural, we all being human—it 
has not been clear cut. Therefore, we certainly welcome a bill such 
as this that will help to emphasize and to clarify the purpose of our 
national park system. 

Let us remember this: that there has been a great deal of confusion 
in interpreting the value of national parks. Some people, who have 
not looked into it very carefully, have thought, “Well, we have plenty 
of camping places, we have facilities, people can still go in no matter 
what kind of alterations we may make in the parks.” But there is 
that peculiar value that is inherent in the original America, that is 
contained in the national parks, that is disturbed by some of the alien 
uses. And that is what makes this a spiritual value. 

Therefore, I want to urge that this committee give serious thought 
to these values that are inherent in our national parks and try to help 
the people of the United States to maintain a high level of public 

values for our land. 

We want to endorse this bill and hope that you will give it serious 
consideration. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Thank you, Mr. Murie. I know how very much 
your heart is in this thing. 

Mr. Eneaue. Mr. Chairman, may I make a statement? 

Mr. D’Ewart. Mr. Engle of California. 

Mr. Ena te. I just do not see how this bill accomplishes anything. 
The establishment of the parks themselves, in their very nature, is to 
safeguard the sanctity of the area; and if we pass this ‘pill we could 
come right along behind it and authorize a project right spang in the 
middle of a national park because the latest legislative enactment 
would control. 

All this amounts to in my opinion is a declaration of intent. If 
these people are speaking on this bill under the illusion that we are 
blocking off national parks, somebody ought to disabuse them of that 
idea, because we can pass this bill through the Congress tomorrow 
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and turn around the next day and pass another bill authorizing a 
project right in the middle of a park. 

Is there anybody going to deny that? If I am wrong, I wish some- 
body would tell me because I just do not see how passing this bill 
would help anything. I believe in maintaining the sanctity of the 
parks, too. 

Mr. Gross. That is true of any legislation, is it not? 

Mr. D’Ewart. Specific legislation always takes precedence over 
general legislation. This bill, of course, is general legislation, and 
specific legislation would take precedence. 

Mr. Gross. That may be true, but any act of Congress is not bind- 
ing on other sessions of Congress. 

Mr. Encue. Some are self- -operating and permanent in operation. 
If you admit Hawaii to statehood, it is permanently locked into the 
statehood system of this country. If you authorize the expenditure 
of money, it isspent. But if you pass a bill like this, it does not mean 
anything except as an expression of intent. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. The next witness this morning is Mr. Fred M. 
Packard, executive secretary, National Parks Association. 


STATEMENT OF FRED M. PACKARD, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
NATIONAL PARKS ASSOCIATION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Packxarp. Mr. Chairman, I do not intend to testify at any 
length this morning, but Il-am located here in Washington and can do 
so at a further occasion. 

| have submitted for all of you a very brief statement analyzing 
the significance of this bill. I believe if Mr. Engle will read that 
statement before him, that I have written, he will find that the answer 
to his question is to some degree in that statement. 

I do not think I need to take your time to read it now unless you 
wish me to. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Without objection, the statement will be made 
part of the record at this point. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Packard is as follows:) 


STATEMENT BY FRED M. PacKaArRD, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, NATIONAL PARKS 
ASSOCIATION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The National Parks Association, by resolution of its executive committee, favors 
the enactment of H. R. 1038. 

Since it is anticipated that future opportunity will be given to testify at greater 
length as to the reasons for this position, the present statement is limited to com- 
ment on one or two points and a listing of proposed water development projects 
that would adversely affect national parks or monuments. 

H. R. 1038 affirms the intent of Congress that structures proposed under the 
water-development program shall not be built within or affecting adversely any 
existing or future national park or monument. This intent applies to Federal 
projects proposed for construction by the Federal construction bureaus or by 
private enterprise. 

This intent has been expressed by Congress in the amendments to the Federal 
Power Act (1921 and 1935), in the act of August 25, 1916, establishing the National 
Park Service, and in respective acts establishing national parks. Documented 
analysis of legal opinion regarding the intent and application of these laws with 
relation to the subject of H. R. 1038 is wines to the first copy of this statement. 

The necessity for enactment of H. 1038 is occasioned by the fact that in 
spite of the above legislation, surveys ot been made of potential dam sites and 
other works within and affecting national parks and monument, and many of 
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these projects have been presented to Congress by the planning and construction 
agencies without consideration of the intent of this legislation. The result has 
been that the National Park Service is confronted by a threatened invasion of its 
areas, often without adequate advance knowledge of the projects proposed, and 

seriously handicapped in its efforts to protect its areas, as it is charged by the 
Congress to do 

Enactment of H. R. 1038 would have the effect of emphasizing that authoriza- 
tion of any such use of lands within a national park or monument, or of lands 
affecting such an area, is the province of Congress, and that approval by the Con- 
gress must be obtained prior to the construction of such projects. Large sums 
have been spent to survey and plan projects affecting the national park system 
and to promote them, in spite of the clear indication by the Congress that they 
probably will not be authorized Chis legislation would provide a simple, direct 
statement of the intent of Congress that such projects should not be planned with- 
out prior indication from Congress that they have a reasonable chance of being 








authorized for construction Chis would encourage construction agencies to make 
thorough study of feasible alternatives before approaching Congress for authoriza- 
tion, and result in increased efficiency and economic saving. In many instances, 


alternative proposals have not been considered adequately until it has become 
evident that the original proposals will not be authorized 
H. R. 1038 does not tie the hands of Congress with regard to its authoritv to 














I the proper administration of ns ul park system lands. The Congress 
ains the right to a rize or to disapprove any projects, wherever situated 
7 record of past decisions of the Congress in such matters, tabulated in part 
demonstrates that Congress has only once approved a water-development 
roject injurious t ational park or monument, and that was in 1913, before 
National Park ice \ established. The Congress has always recog: l 
vn responsibilities to protect the national park svstem, and its responsibilities 
iain the same after nactment of H. R. 1038 

H R 1038 relates only te ater-devel ment project It floes not affect 
thorities or responsibilities of the Congress with regard to other proposals 
aifecting the national park system, as, for example, the recent decision of the 

House committee relating to mining pumicite in Katmai National Monument. 
The question rises, Under what conditions would the Congress be justified in 
norizing a project that w d seriously impair a national park or monument 
, witn its primary purposes? Secretary of the Interior Krug stated 
power and flood-control projects should not be recommended for 
national parks, unless the need for such projects is so pressing 
the economic stability of our country, or its existence, would be endangered 

ithout then 

It is significant that in every instance where a water-development project has 
proposed that would adversely affect a national park or monument, there 





as proved to be an alternative method of producing the benefits without invading 


he park or monument, or « the project has eventually proved to be unsound 
nnecessary, or the original plans could be suitably amended to avoid this 
Liste ‘es of projects that would affect tne national park 
vstem the Hetech Hetchy dam, none of them have been 
truc Thompson project was modified to correct the 
riou ‘complete, but it is representative of the nature 

f the 7 National Park Service 





Yosemite National Par 


a) Hetch Hetchy dam and reservoir Authorized by the act of June 23, 1913, 
ganirk weeeetewttaal 
and constructed 


Yellowstone National Pa 
Falls River Basin project, to dam Yellowstone Lake. Proposed in 1920, 
and periodically to 1938 
b) Bechler Basin project, to build a reservoir in the southwestern corner of 
the park. Proposed in 1927 


Mammoth Cave National Park 


a) Mining City Dam project, to locate a dam on the Green River, Ky., below 
the national park that would impound water within the caverns in the park. 
Authorized by Congress in 1934 The rivers and harbors bill, 1950, was amended 
by the Senate committee to prohibit the use of funds for this dam, and the Chief 
of Engineers was directed to report on feasible alternative plans before further 
requesting funds 
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4. Glacier National Park 


(a) Waterton Lake project, to build a dam at Waterton Lake that would have 
submerged parts of Glacier National Park in the United States. Proposed by 
Canada in 1923. 

(b) Glacier View Dam project, to build a dam on the park boundary that would 
flood 20,000 acres of virgin forest and critical wildlife habitat. Proposed in 1948. 
Agreement signed between Secretary of the Army and Secretary of the Interior 
to defer consideration of this project pending further study of possible alternative 
sites. 

5, Grand Canyon National Park and Grand Canyon National Monument 

(a) Bridge Canyon Dam project, to build a dam below the national monument 
boundary that would create a reservoir the length of the national monument and 
into the national park. Pending before Congress. 

(b) Kanab Tunnel, Marble Canyon project, to divert the Colorado River out 


of Grand Canyon National Park. The Secretary of the Interior ordered further 
planning for this tunnel halted. 


6, Kings Canyon National Park 

(a) Kings River projects —Three proposed projects (Simpson Meadows, Para- 
dise Valley, Copper Creek) would be within the national park; two (Cedar Grove, 
Tehipite Canyon) would be outside the boundaries. All would affect the park 
adversely. The city of Los Angeles has renewed application for authorization. 
The Bureau of Reclamation has agreed to undertake alternative surveys to avoid 
injuring the park. 
7. Rocky Mountain National Park 

(a) Colorado-Big Thompson project As originally planned, this project would 
have seriously affected the national park, but the plans were modified. Under 
construction. 
8. Everglades National Park 

(a) Southern and central Florida flood-control project—Certain features of the 
project would affect the national park, and the plans are being studied by the 
National Park Service and the Corps of Army Engineers to reduce or avoid injury 
to the park. 


9. Big Bend National Park 


(a) The International Boundary Commission has authority to conduct surveys 
for dam sites within the national park. To date, no satisfactory sites have been 
reported, 


10. Dinosaur National Monument 


(a) Echo Park and Split Mountain Dams, upper Colorado River storage project.— 
These dams would be located within the national monument, and would inundate 
the canyons of the Yampa and Green Rivers. The Secretary of the Interior has 
recommended that further consideration of these two dams be deferred until 
thorough study of possible alternative sites is completed. 

(b) Brown’s Park project—This dam would be located within the monument, 
near the northern boundary. Its construction was approved in the proclamation 
of 1938, enlarging the monument. H. R. 1037, which would confer national park 
status on the monument, excludes the lands affected by this project from the 
proposed park for a period of years, until it is determined whether the project 
will be authorized or not. 


Mr. Packarp. There are two points I should bring out. On the 
bottom of the first page, you will see reference to a documented 
analysis of legal opinion regarding the intent and application of these 
laws with relation to this bill, which it states is attached to the first 
copy of this statement. 

Mr. Johnson has that legal opinion. I gave it to him this morning, 
and he will turn it over to you. 

Also, I would like to submit for the record a copy of a letter that 
was written to the President’s Water Resources Policy Commission 
by our organization that analyzes in somewhat more detail the subject 
matter of this bill. I have one copy here I will submit for the record, 
if I may. 


80972—53 3 
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Mr. D’Ewarr. Without objection, the article, Water Resources 
Policy, reprinted from the July-September 1950 issue of National 
Parks Magazine, published by the National Parks Association, will 
be made a part of the record at this point. 

Mr. Packarp. Thank you, Vir. Chairman. 

(The article referred to is as follows:) 


Water Resources Pouicy 


The National Parks Association, together with many other organizations, as 
ll as Federal bureaus concerned with land use, received a letter from Mr. Morris 
L. Cooke, Chairman, the President’s Water Resources Policy Commission, asking 
for an expression of opinions on what the national policy should be in regard to 
the conservation and use of water 


we 


Up to now, as everyone is well aware, there has been no fixed national policy. 
Instead, two Federal bureaus, the Army engineers and Bureau of Reclamation, 
have been competing for congressional favor, each seeking authority to develop 
the Nation’s rivers with huge, often needless or destructive and excessively costly 


power dams. If order can be brought out of present chaos by the President’s 
Nater Resources Policy Commission, it will have proved a highly important 
step toward our national welfare 

In its reply to Mr. Cooke, the association has, of course, discussed the matter 
strictly in its relationship to national parks and monuments and similar existing 
natural values. Here is the association’s reply in fu 






Mr. Morris L. Cooke. 
Chairman, The President’s Water Resources Poli 4 Commission, 
Washinaton 25. D. ¢ 


ji 


Drar Mr. Cooke: The National Parks Association appreciates the opportunity 
to present its views regarding a sound water resources policy for the United States, 
as requested in your letter of March 7, and submits here its comments and dis 
cussion of the question. 

The present plans for the development of the major river basins of the United 
States include a number of proposals and potential projects that would affect 
lands and resources within national parks and monuments. The National Parks 
Association is directly interested in this aspect of the national water development 
program. It is also concerned about the planning of this program as it relates 
to the protection of naturel values in the national forests, on wildlife refuges and 
other wildiife habitat, and in other areas where the preservation of natural con- 
ditions would be adversely affected by water development proposals. 

The National Parks Association recognizes the national need for utilizing the 
waters of our rivers for irrigation, navigation, power, and industry, and for the 
prevention of damaging floods. It is not opposed to the planning and carrying 
out of engineering projects of unquestionable value, where such projects do not 
destroy existing values of equal or greater importance to the Nation as a whole. 
Where engineering projects will clash with other interests, the most careful study 
should be made to adjust the projects in such a way as to protect existing values. 

It is our belief that a considerable part of the planning to date has been done 
without sufficient consideration of values other than the potentiality of the proj- 
ects to provide irrigation, flood control, navigation, and power. Under authoriza- 
tion from Congress to investigate the available sites for construction to meet 
these economic needs, little or no regard has been given to the damage that may 
result to soil, forests, wildlife, national parks and monuments, and other resources 
that in many cases may have higher value to the Nation than the benefits, often 
local in character, that are estimated to accrue from the projects. 

Of these values that have received scant attention, the sanctity of the national 
parks and monuments is among the most seriously threatened. These reserva- 
tions have been established because Congress, and successive Presidents, under 
authority granted by Congress, have determined that the highest value and 
wisest use of the areas is represented by the preservation of their natural condi- 
tions in an undisturbed state. The intent of Congress that the national parks 
and monuments shall receive, and continue to receive, inviolate protection is 
expressed in the act of August 25, 1916, establishing the National Park Service, 
in the iegislation establishing the individual parks, in the 1935 amendment to the 
Federal Power Act, and in other congressional legislation. 
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Any proposal that would violate that protection and subject a national park or 
monument to economic exploitation and alteration of natural conditions, other 
than the provision of services necessary for the accommodation and safety of the 
people visiting the area, is in conflict with the intent of Congress that led to its 
reservation, and contrary to law. Whether the proposal is made by logging or 
grazing interests, or by agencies contemplating engineering projects, the effects 
of such proposals represent attacks on the integrity of the national park system, 
and if successful, would establish precedents fraught with grave danger to its 
continued existence. 

Proposed engineering projects constitute the most constant danger to which 
the national park system is exposed under present conditions. In some cases, the 
proposals have been made to build dams and other works within the boundaries 
of national parks or monuments. For instance, it has been proposed to build 
dams in Yellowstone National Park on several occasions. Originally the tunnel, 
powerlines, construction roads and other facilities of the Colorado-Big Thompson 
project were planned to be within Rocky Mountain National Park, and only 
vigorous opposition by conservationists was able to force the project to be adjusted 
to eliminate its adverse effects on the national park. There have been other simi- 
lar projects proposed, among which only the Hetch-Hetchy Reservoir in Yosemite 
National Park has been constructed. That was installed before the National 
Park Service was established, and before there were national conservation organ- 
izations to oppose it. At the present time, proposals to build Echo Park and 
Split Mountain Dams in Dinosaur National Monument, Cedar Grove and, 
other projects within Kings Canyon National Park, and projects still under 
consideration for construction within Yellowstone National Park, are major 
threats of this kind 

More frequent are proposals to construct dams outside the boundaries of 
national parks or monuments that would inundate lands within the reservations. 
Such projects, in our opinion, would violate the intent of Congress and the law 
just as effectively as those actually within these reservations. Glacier View Dam, 
in Montana, would flood 20,000 acres of primeval forest and critical wildlife 
habitat in Glacier National Park. The realization that park values were of para- 
mount importance led to an agreement between the Secretary of the Army and 
the Secretary of the Interior that this dam should not be built pending further 
study. In this case, at least two alternate sites were available that would permit 
the dam to be built without invading the national park. Nevertheless, there is 
legislation before Congress to authorize this project as it was originally planned. 

Two other current examples may be cited. Mining City Dam, authorized for 
construction on the Green River, in Kentucky, would inundate a considerable 
part of Mammoth Cave and render that section of the cavern inaccessible to 
visitors, as well as destroy natural values. The National Parks Association urged 
that funds requested for this proposal be withheld, and Senator Chapman, of 
Kentucky,secured an amendment to the rivers and harbors bill, 1950, that achieved 
thisend. The Chief of Engineers has agreed to restudy the project to determine 
the feasibility of a different dam site. Nevertheless, this proposed dam remains 
a menace to Mammoth Cave National Park until the plans are changed or the 
initial authorization is repealed. 

Bridge Canyon Dam on the lower Colorado River would inundate the entire 
Grand Canyon National Monument and part of Grand Canyon National Park 
to the 1,877-foot contour. This part of the Grand Canyon contains the magnifi- 
cent, wild, narrow gorge, one of the chief potential recreational areas of the future. 
Apart from the destruction of natural values that would result, there are reasons 
to believe that this project is ill advised, and that the estimated benefits do not 
justify the cost. Associated with the project was the proposed Kanab tunnel. 
This would have diverted most of the Colorado River out of the Grand Canyon, 
Fortunately, plans for this tunnel have been abandoned on order of the Secretary 
of the Interior; but the proposal can be revived at any time in the future. 

Present procedure appears to be for the construction bureaus to secure congres- 
sional approval of the overall program for the development of the water resources 
of a drainage, and then to assume that that approval applies to every phase of 
the project. In that way, certain installations of questionable value or of detri- 
mental effect, which may be relatively minor parts of the entire program, are 
promoted until effective opposition to them becomes difficult. Also, the plans 
are in such a state of flux, many of the details not being known to the public or 
to other interested Government agencies, that organizations outside the bureau 
concerned often are unable to obtain definite information about them. Agencies 
and civic organizations are usually consulted only after planning has progressed 
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to a point where definite action on such projects is just around the corner; and 
advance warning of them can be obtained only by studying myriad obscure 
technical reports that are not generally available. Under these circumstances, 
citizens interested in the welfare of the national parks and monuments are unable 
to obtain information about them sufficiently in advance of official action to 
express their views effectively. 

The Water Resources Policy Commission is, of course, already aware of the 
value of the national parks and other natural areas to the physical, menta!, and 
spiritual health of the people of the United States. It should be stressed that 
these are permanent values, benefiting the people of every section of the Nation 
regardless of geographic location. The continued protection of our national park 
system is a responsibility our generation owes to those that shall follow us; 
planning in regard to these reservations should be predicated on the needs of the 
citizens of future centuries, not merely on the demands of the immediate popula- 
tion. Nor should such planning permit benefits accruing now to a local section 
of the country to obscure the longer view. It has been abundantly demonstrated 
that continued preservation of the small areas reserved from exploitation within 
the national parks and monuments (less than 1 percent of the land and water 
surface of the country) cannot adversely affect the national economy to any 
significant degree. 

Aiready the national parks and monuments have proved their worth as assets 
to communities in their vicinity, and to many phases of the national economy. 
While it is not possible to estimate the monetary value of recreation, the financial 
returns derived from the traveling public benefit an almost infinite variety of 
businesses, industries, and people associated with travel. The tourist trade has 
been stated to be the fourth most important business in the United States, and 
in many communities and some States it is the principal industry. One of the 
chief stimuli to travel in America is the attraction offered by the national park 
system. Since the pressure of population is now causing a problem of over- 
crowding in some of the parks, it is imperative that those areas that are now less 
accessible be retained inviolate to meet future needs. 

It should be pointed out that the primary responsibility of the National Park 
Service is to protect and preserve the natural features of the national parks and 
monuments for the benefit and enjovment of the people, and that the recreational] 
benefits resulting from this protection are properly of the kind that are provided 
by the existing natural conditions in their undisturbed state. The recreational 
assets of the national parks and monuments are greatest, in our opinion, when 
they are not changed by artificial developments; and they are not improved by 
introducing activities resulting from the ¢creation of man-made reservoirs. While 
some of the multipurpose dams that have been constructed have provided some 
beneficial water recreational activities, we believe that these values have been 
overemphasized in appraising potential projects, and that the substitution of such 
artificial benefits does not justify the destruction of natural values in the national 
parks and monuments. 

The National Parks Association urges that the Water Resources Policy Com- 
mission reaffirm, in its final report, the importance of safeguarding the national 
parks and monuments against any intrusion, direct or indirect, by water develop- 
ment construction projects. This can best be done, in our opinion, by including 
in the Commission’s report the recommendation that it is to be the national policy 
that no projects shall be surveyed, authorized, or constructed within the boundaries 
of any existing or new national park or monument, or that will affect the natural 
features of such reservations, except in the most dire national emergency. 

The National Parks Association urges also that similar protection for wilderness 
areas and primitive areas within the national forests be reeommended as a national 
policy. Although these special reservations are designated by the Secretary of 
Agriculture, rather than by Congress or the President, they have many of the 
natural characteristics of national parks and provide similar benefits. Not only 
are they protecting soil, forests, watersheds, wildlife, and other natural resources, 
and providing outdoor recreation for the present population, but they are also 
potentially of increasing value as human need for such benefits is augmented by 
population growth and spreading industrialization. It is our belief that they 
should be exempted from engineering projects on the same principal as national 
parks. 

The habitat of wildlife should also be preserved wherever possible, and this 
factor should be made an integral part of every plan for water development. 
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The destruction of habitat, especially of rare or endangered species, but also of 
commoner forms of life, should be avoided whenever possible. This opinion is 
predicated on our belief that wildlife has esthetic and recreational values that 
call for such care, regardless of financial considerations The native birds and 
animals are intrinsic features of the American scene, and we believe it is in the 
national interest, and a human responsibility, that they be preserved in every 
way, even if at economic sacrifice. 

The National Parks Association has taken no position regarding questions of 
techniques for overall administration of the water-development program or the 
proper location of the construction agencies within the Government. The need 
for careful study and re-formation of present procedures is obvious and pressing. 
The association does not feel that it possesses sufficient experience in these broad 
questions to submit recommendations about them to the Commission. On one 
aspect of the problem, however, we have this suggestion to make: It appears to 
us that it would be in the greater national interest to give more attention to pre- 
vention of water runoff by better watershed protection through restoring vegeta- 
tion on uplands and by numerous small dams on tributaries, instead of building 
a limited number of gigantic dams. Experience shows that control of erosion by 
better watershed protection is essential to the continued usefulness of some of 
our largest dams in order to prevent siltation of the lakes created by these struc- 
tures. 

Yours sincerely, 
Frep M. Packarp, Executive Secretary 
(By Direction of the Executive Committee). 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Mrs. E. E. Byerrum, chairman of the conservation 

committee of the Federation of Women’s Clubs. Mrs. Byerrum. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. E. E. BYERRUM, CHAIRMAN, CONSERVATION 
COMMITTEE, FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS 


Mrs. Byerrum. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs has always supported the 
policy of the National Park Service in maintaining the integrity of 
the national parks as it was directed to do by the act which set it up. 

It seems to us that the continual campaigns which are necessary 
to oppose the invasion of parks by water projects are expensive and 
necessary, and we would prefer to devote our efforts to constructive 
programs. 

Therefore, since this bill does clarify and emphasize the intent and 
purpose of Congress in maintaining the integrity of the national 
parks, we are in favor of House Resolution 1038. 

Mr. D’Ewart. Thank you very much, Mrs. Byerrum. 

Mrs. Byerrum. Thank you. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Claude D. Kelley, president of the National Wild- 
life Federation. Is Mr. Kelley present? 

Mr. Keuuey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. D’Ewarrt. I have a note here that Charles H. Callison, con- 
servation director, and Howard Zahniser may not appear. 

Mr. Keutey. Mr. Callison is present also. 

Mr. D’Ewarrt. Will you speak for him or would he like to appear? 

Mr. Keutey. Mr. Callison would like to appear also. 

Mr. D’Ewart. All right, Mr. Kelley, we are very glad to have you 
here, 
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STATEMENT OF CLAUDE D. KELLEY, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
WILDLIFE FEDERATION 


Mr. Ketuey. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, the 
National Wildlife Federation, which is composed of State wildlife 
federations and conservation leagues in 46 of the 48 States repre- 
senting a total membership of more than 3 million citizens, strongly 
favors passage of H. R. 1038 and respectfully urges this subcommittee 
to give it an early and favorable report. 

There are few institutions in America to which the public is more 
devoted than our national park system. This is readily understand- 
able. In every American there flows some of the blood of the pioneers. 
Thank God that this is so. 

Here, in some 67 national parks and monuments, are preserved 
bits of primeval and unspoiled America—the America, glorious, 
scenic, rich and varied, that the free spirited pioneers from ‘the Old 
World discovered, explored, and settled. 

Here, among these parks, are preserved the outstanding examples 
of the magnificent handiwork of God. Here every living and every 
future American can reexplore and rediscover America—beautiful 
and unspoiled. Here they can redream the dreams of the pioneers. 

The devotion of the American people to their national parks and 
monuments is demonstrated annually by the millions who visit them. 
Last year, for example, more than 42 million turned to the parks for 
outdoor recreation, for the soul-lifting experience of seeing a Yosemite, 
a Kings Canyon, or a Blue Ridge Trail, for scientific research or 
nature study. 

Yet the national parks and monuments comprise an almost insig- 
nificant part of our Nation. Only eighty-five one-hundredths of 1 per- 
cent of the land area of the United States is within them. Likewise 
the material wealth within them—the timber, soil, minerals, or water- 
power—is comparatively insignificant, especially so when held up 

against the great and inestimable values of their natural, recreational, 
scenic, educational, and scientific resources. 

This bill, H. R. 1038, is needed only because there will always be 
a few persons unable to see or appreciate the true value and purpose 
of the national park system, just as there will always be a few among 
us who cannot understand the sacred value of constitutional govern- 
ment. It is needed because there will always be a few of the selfish 
and shortsighted who, unless such a law is on the books, will come 
forward with proposals to mutilate the parks by building dams and 
reservoirs within them. 

This bill simply gives congressional affirmation to the principle 
upon which the national park system is founded. 

Therefore, Gentlemen, we hope you will consider H. R. 1038 
favorably and report it to the full committee. 

In behalf of the National W udlife Federation, I thank you for this 
opportunity to present our views, and for the courtesy you have 
extended to me and my colleagues. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. We are very glad to have you, Mr. Kelley. 

Mr. Keuiey. Thank you. 

Mr. Eneue. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. D’Ewarrt. Mr. Engle. 
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Mr. Ener. May I refer to the statement made by Mr. Packard? 
It says on page 2 at the top of the page—— 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Mr. Packard? 

Mr. Enate. I am not asking a question, but maybe we can get 
down to brass tacks on this. 

It says: 

The necessity for enactment of H. R. 1038 is occasioned by the fact that in 
spite of the above legislation 
that refers, of course, to the legislation which was enacted in the estab- 
lishment of these parks, establishing their territorial sanction 

In spite of this— 
he says— 
surveys have been made of potential dam sites and other works within and affect- 
ing national parks and monuments, and many of these projects have been pre- 
sented to Congress by the planning and construction agencies. 

Now 1 pick up the bill to find out whether or not H. R. 1038 will 
stop that kind of business, to wit, the surveys of potential dam sites 
and other works affecting national parks and monuments, and I have 
not been able to find a line or word or a sentence in H. R. 1038 which 
stops surveys and planning and so forth inside the national parks. 
In short, the bill does not meet the very point Mr. Packard mentioned. 

He says the necessity for the enactment of H. R. 1038 is the fact 
that these surveys and plannings are going forward and being pre- 
sented to Congress inside of national parks and national monuments. 
Then you turn and look at the bill, and you find out the bill does not 
say anything about it; it does not prohibit such plans and surveys. 
So for the life of me, I do not see how Mr. Packard has shown the bill 
is necessary, because the bill does not take care of the point he made. 

Mr. Packard, would you like to comment on that? 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Would you please come forward, Mr. Packard? 

Mr. Pacxarp. I think Mr. Engle is entirely correct, except I think 
the bill is necessary in any case. I said I would testify in detail at a 
future occasion, and one of the actions we will probably take at that 
occasion will be to recommend the word “surveys” be included in this 
bill, which I think it should be. 

I will not go into detail now about that. Mr. Engle, because there 
are many witnesses to be heard, but we will have opportunity to dis- 
cuss it at length later. 

Mr. Enate. I know but there is no use of making fine speeches 
unless we are trying to legislate. If we are not going to legislate, we 
ought not be sitting here. 

Mr. Prution. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Mr. Pillion, did you have a question? 

Mr. Piiui0Nn. This seems to tie the hands of Congress, or attempt 
to tie the hands of Congress itself, rather than the agencies that are 
doing the planning. 

Mr. Packarp. I mentioned on the next page of that statement the 
point it does not. 

Mr. Engle is quite correct that this bill is very largely an expression 
of intent. There is nothing that I can see that could be done that 
could prevent the C ongress on any occasion from authorizing a pro- 
ject. It is the Congress’ responsibility to determine how the lands 
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should be administered. Nothing can take that responsibility away 
from it; it is a constitutional provision. 

}« Nevertheless, because of the vagueness and lack of clear under- 
standing of the intent of Congress, even though expressed in some 
legislation, there is need for crystallizing that intent, so there will be 
less problems confronting the Park Service. 

I do not think it ties the hands of Congress at all, and I discussed 
it in the statement. 

Mr. Pitui0on. But the intent of Congress is not always followed by 
the various departments who continue making these surveys and these 
expenditures. 

Mr. Pacxarp. That is true. 

Mr. Prution. With relation to dams in parks. 

Mr. Packarp. The intent of Congress should be followed. 

Mr. Asprnautu. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. D’Ewarrt. Mr. Aspinall of Colorado. 

Mr. Asprnauu. In the study of the Colorado-Big Thompson the 
National Park Service did voice objection while it was being con- 
sidered, and provisions were placed in the act which protected the 
very values which you folks are testifying to at the present time. 

Mr. Packarp. I quite agree to that, and that was an excellent 
action; and I commented in my statement there to that very effect 
about that project. You are perfectly right. 

There are many occasions—to make one brief point—where surveys 
are being conducted in the national parks and monuments, or plans 
being prepared for dams in them, where because of the fact that Con- 
gress has actually only on two occasions approved a dam that would 
adversely affect the national parks, the building of the Big Tom did 
not as finally constructed. The result has been that the ultimate 
possibilities have been studied, usually later at a great expense of 
wasted money, when it was quite clear that Congress would not 
approve the original plan, the alternate study proved feasible, or the 
whole project was found unsound, or other answers that caused the 
project not to be built. It seems to me that is a great wastage of 
public funds, that the national parks should be the last place to look 
for the dam site and not the first. 

And if I may quote from Secretary Krug’s statement in my state- 
ment there, I think it sums the thought we have in mind. 

Secretary Krug wrote this, and I ‘think this is rather the meat of 
the question there: 

Large power and flood-control projects should not be recommended for con- 
struction in national parks, unless the need for such projects is so pressing that 
the economic stability of our country, or its existence would be endangered 
without them. 

I think that is a very valuable guide to the thinking on this subject. 

Mr. D’Ewarrt. Would you agree that has been very largely the 
policy of the Congress up to date? 

Mr. Packarp. I think I would strengthen that statement, Mr. 
D’Ewart. I think it is something I have always wanted to say here— 
that we hear a great deal of criticism in the press about the activities 
of Congress at one time or another, and yet I think it is an amazing 
fact that since the National Park Service was established, and before, 
this committee, with complexities of both parties at various times, 
has invariably, I think literally invariably, stood for the defense of 
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national parks; it has never permitted major invasion of the national 
parks; and it has, in spite of the tremendous pressures brought to 
bear on this committee to invade the national parks, not once, in an 
important issue have the parks been damaged by any action of this 
committee. I think that is an amazing record of integrity and of 
very fine legislation. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Thank you. 

Mr. Dawson. You might add to that, that it will continue to be 
the case. [Applause.] 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Mr. Charles H. Callison, conservation director, 
National Wildlife Federation. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES H. CALLISON, CONSERVATION DIREC- 
TOR, NATIONAL WILDLIFE FEDERATION, AND ASSOCIATES 


Mr. Cauuison. Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the committee, 
and Mrs. Pfost, I have nothing to add to the words of Mr. Kelley, 
who spoke for the National Wildlife Federation, but I would like to 
introduce to the committee leaders of a number of State wildlife 
federations or State or regional conservation organizations who are 
here. Some of them have a brief statement to make or written state- 
ments to file for the record. 

Mr. Chairman, would it be proper just to ask these gentlemen to 
stand as they are introduced? 

Mr. D’Ewarr. I think we have time. If you will introduce them, 
2ach one will stand and if he has a statement he wishes to present, we 
will accept it at this time. 

Mr. Cauutson. The first name on my list is Mr. Thomas Messelt 
of Great Falls, Mont., secretary-treasurer of the Montana Wildlife 
Federation. 

Mr. D’Ewarrt. I would like to make a comment right here. Tom 
Messelt is an old friend of mine and a constituent in Great Falls, 
Mont. The first time I met him he appeared before a conservation 
committee, of which I was a member, of the State Legislature in 
Montana. We welcome you here today. 

Mr. Messe.r (standing). Thank you. 

Mr. Cauuison. And Mr. Al Riegel of Helena, Mont., regional 
director of the National Wildlife Federation. 

Mr. D’Ewarrt. Mr. Riegel is also from my State, and I have known 
him many years. He has been very active in the conservation efforts, 
not only in our State but throughout the country. We are very 
happy to have you with us. 

Mr. Rirecev. Thank you. 

Mr. Cauuison. And we have another of your constituents, Mr 
Chairman, Mr. L. W. Wendt of Great Falls. 

Mr. D’Ewart. We are happy to have you here. 

Mr. Cauuison. And Mr. Robert Cooney of Helena, who, I believe, 
is going to act as the brief spokesman for the Montana group. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Vir. Cooney, would you come forward? 

Mr. Cooney is an officer of our Fish and Game Commission of the 
State of Montana. He has been a very able officer in that department 
of our State government. 

I have known him for years, especially in connection with Yellow- 
stone Park game management. Mr. Cooney. 
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STATEMENT OF ROBERT COONEY, STATE GAME AND FISH 
DEPARTMENT, HELENA, MONT. 


Mr. Coonry. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, it is 
certainly a pleasure to be here and to be able to appear momentarily 
before this fine body. 

We are particularly interested, naturally, in the protection of the 
national parks. 

I might, for just a moment, mention a specific problem which has 
come up from time to time in our State causing us considerable con- 
cern, and that is the proposed impoundment on the North Fork of 
the Flathead River, which would flood a rather considerable portion 
of the west side of Glacier National Park. From our standpoint, 
naturally, it would do considerable damage to a very fine wildlife 
and recreational asset in that portion of the State. 

I might mention, specifically, it would flood out a very considerable 
portion of important whitetail deer, moose, and elk range in that 
area, as well as inundate a rather lengthy strip of beautiful fishing 
river. We feel that those are important assets in the recreational 
picture. 

Again, I would like to thank you, Mr. D’Ewart. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. We are very glad to have you here, Mr. Cooney. 

Mr. Cauuison. Another gentleman from Montana is Mr. Ken 
Thompson, who also is connected with the State game and fish 
department. 

Mr. D’Ewarrt. Mr. Thompson is one of the officers of the Montana 
Fish and Game Commission. We are very happy to have you at 
this meeting. 

Mr. Tuompson. Thank you. 

Mr. Cauurson. Mr. Charles Velley, executive secretary of the 
Alabama Wildlife Federation. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. We cre happy to have you here. 

Mr. Veuuey. Thank you. 

Mr. Cauuison. And Mr. Tom Ford of Mobile, Ala., who is presi- 
dent of the Alabama Wildlife Federation. I believe Mr. Ford would 
like to make a statement. 

Mr. D’Ewart. Mr. Ford, give your full name and your connection. 


STATEMENT OF THOMAS A. FORD, PRESIDENT, ALABAMA WILD- 
LIFE FEDERATION 


Mr. Forp. My name is Thomas A. Ford. I am president of the 
Alabama Wildlife Federation. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I merely wish to 
state that we of Alabama are interested in the fact that there are 
these parts of the country which have great historic or scenic sig- 
nificance. They are part of our heritage, and I would like to have 
them exist, for we in the South and other parts of the country, to 
have them preserved so that we someday may have the opportunity, 
even with the shrinking dollar, of visiting and enjoying and learning 
more about this country of ours. 

I have three sons—one in college, one in high school, one in gram- 
mar school. Frankly, it is our intent to take a trip out West next 
year, and this is one of the places we intend to visit. 
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We have a little dam trouble coming up in Alabama, and we do 
not wish to have it visited in the West any more than we want it 
visited upon us in Alabama. 

Thank you, sir. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Thank you. 

Mr. Cauuison. Mr. Chairman, I would like to introduce Dr. Paul 
Herbert of East Lansing, Mich., who is chairman of the department 
of conservation, Michigan State College, and a director of the National 
Wildlife Federation, representing the States of Minnesota and Wis- 
consin as well as Michigan. 

Mr. D’Ewarrt. Doctor, it is good to have you here. 

Mr. Cauutson. Mr. Louis D. McGregor, Flint, Mich., who will 
speak to you briefly for the Michigan United Conservation Clubs, 


STATEMENT OF LOUIS D. McGREGOR, FLINT, MICH., REPRE- 
SENTING MICHIGAN UNITED CONSERVATION CLUBS 


Mr. McGreeor. Gentlemen, speaking on behalf of 60,000 dues- 
paying members of the State of Michigan interested in the out of doors, 
we voice our approval in principle of the provisions of this bill. We 
think that it is well to reaffirm the policy of Congress in the protection 
of the esthetic and natural beauties of the national parks. 

Mr. D’Ewart. Thank you, Mr. McGregor. 

Mr. Cauuison. Mr. George Difani, who is the executive secretary 
of the Organized Sportsmen of California. 

Mr. D’Ewart. Mr. Engle. 

Mr. Enautxr. Mr. Chairman, I want to be the first to welcome Mr. 
Difani, who I knew in the State Legislature of California when I was 
in the State senate, as one of the most active and vigorous representa- 
tives of the sportsmen and conservation group of our State. 

It is good to have you here and good to see a Californian getting 
here among all these folks from the Midwest and far east, who keep 
talking about preserving the things that we have all the time. 

Mr. Drrant. Thank you, Congressman Engle. 

Mr. D’Ewart. You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE DIFANI, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, OR- 
GANIZED SPORTSMEN OF CALIFORNIA, CARMICHAEL, CALIF, 


Mr. Drrant. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is George Difani. I represent the Organized Sportsmen of 
California, composed of about 50,000 members, comprising sportsmen 
groups in every part of the State. 

We are particularly interested in this bill and particularly interested 
in Congressman Engle’s remarks this morning, but we still favor the 
bill because of the premise that it establishes in, you might say, re- 
iterating the basis for establishment of the national parks. We are 
particularly concerned with King’s Canyon, what might happen there. 
We feel that we have to go all out to maintain our parks as they are. 

We feel there are plenty of other areas in these United States for 
development, and we think our parks should remain in the state in 
which we have them now. The various reasons for that have been 
enumerated here by previous speakers. 
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We certainly want to leave this word with you—that our people in 
California are in favor of Congressman Leroy Johnson’s bill, and we 
hope that this subcommittee reports it out with favorable action. 

Thank you. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Enexer. I do not want you to misunderstand me. I do not 
oppose the very laudable platitudes set forth in this bill, but I am a 
little dubious about the effectiveness of legislating in that fashion. 

If the people do not like the fact that these surveys are going on 
in the national parks and national monuments, the thing to do is to 
put language in the bill to stop it. If you put that kind of language 
in the bill and start getting some teeth in the law, you will not be 
gumming this situation, you will be biting it, and start making some 
progress. 

So I would not want you to think, representing as you do fifty or 
sixty thousand very active and vigorous sportsmen in California, that 
I have any opposition to this measure. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Drrant. | would like to say, Congressman Engle, through the 
Chair, that we certainly feel as you do—if the teeth were in the bill 
to prohibit the planning or the surveys that it would mean probably 
all of us in California would feel better in that respect, if we tho ight 
that a bill could be passed that would stop the planning and the 
surveys and the conniving that might go on to the acquisition of sites 
in our parks that are being thought about at the present time. 

Mr. Asprnautu. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. D’Ewart. Mr. Aspinall. 

Mr. Asprnauu. I would just like to tell Mr. Difani that if that 
were the provision of the law, you would not have anybody in the 
Echo Park area to use our national monument at all. In other words, 
their surveyors activity has made it possible for a few dozen people to 
visit that area within the last several years. 

Mr. Eneuez. Are you speaking of the surveys, Mr. Aspinall? 

Mr. AsPpINnALu. I am speaking of the surveys. 

Mr. Eneie. What Mr. Aspinall is saying is that the only people 
who ever got down there are the crews surveying ways of destroying it. 
Mr. Drrant. We hope, we think, that may change in the future. 

Mr. Dawson. Will you yield to me for a comment? 

Mr. D’Ewarrt. Mr. Dawson. 

Mr. Dawson. Adding to what the Congressman said about Echo 
Park, the records that I have indicate that the only people who have 
ever been able to get up there is possibly a hundred a year who have 
been brave enough to ride the rapids down the Green River to even 
get near where they might see. If adam were built there, where the 
water could be raised and boats could get in, it would open up one 
of the most wonderful areas that you could possibly find. And the 
wildlife and the conservation group in my State have gone along with 
the building of the dam. 

They also belong to this federation, and they feel that instead of 
harming it in any way, it is going to open it up and make it accessible 
to more people to get in there and see it. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Mr. Callison, do vou have others? 

Mr. Cartuisoxn. Mr. Chairman, I world like to introduce to the 
committee Mr. Ira L.. Porter, of Oberlin, Ohio, president of the League 
of Ohio Sportsmen. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Mr. Porter. 
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STATEMENT OF IRA L. PORTER, PRESIDENT, LEAGUE OF OHIO 
SPORTSMEN, OBERLIN, OHIO 


Mr. Porrer. Gentlemen, I have a prepared statement here I will 
leave, but I will just make a brief statement if you will permit. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Without objection, the prepared statement will be 
made a part of the record. 

Mr. Porter. | live in Ohio where the natural resources have largely 
been destroyed, in that the timber has been cut off, the improper use 
of the lands has permitted our streams to be polluted, and in the sum- 
mer time they dry up. 

We are now in the midst of a vigorous campaign to reestablish 
there the proper use of the bordering lands on streams and the re- 
forestation of certain sections that we again may restore some part 
of the heritage that our forefathers enjoyed in the fishing and hunting 
there. 

Now then, picturing that against this beautiful territory that I 
visited in the West, I beg of this committee that nothing be permitted 
to destroy the beauty of that section out there, that those of us who 
have no place other than that to go from the large part of the eastern 
United States can continue to visit and get inspiration from these 
beautiful sights, and anything be done that can be done. 

I cannot help but think the objection that was entered here just a 
moment ago by the Congressman of California, that we all humbly 
acknowledge that the Congress of the United States has a right to 
change their minds every day and destroy legislation; but just re- 
asserting yourself makes us believe that you will not turn around and 
destroy that which you have already done by the action you might 
take in passing this bill. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. D’Ewarrt. Mr. Porter, is it not in the upper Ohio that a con- 
servation district has been established that is held up to all the rest 
of the United States as an example? 

Mr. Porter. Yes, sir; it is the Miami Conservation District and 
others there in Ohio that have been promoted by the State of Ohio 
and the people there, which have controlled the floods and so on, 
which we do want others to emulate throughout the Nation. 

Mr. D’Ewart. Thank you. 

Mr. AsprnaLtu. Mr. Chairman, being a native of Ohio myself, I 
would like to be not only the one to welcome Mr. Porter to this com- 
mittee, but also to bring to his attention the Ohio Caverns near my 
old home, which caverns have many thousands of visitors each year. 

Mr. Porter. There are some nice clubs. I do not want to leave 
the impression that there is not. 

(The statement submitted by Mr. Porter is as follows:) 


NATIONAL WILDLIFE FEDERATION, 
Washington 10, D. C., March 9, 1953. 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washingion, D. C. 
To the subcommittee in re to bill H. R. 1038 to prohibit dams in national parks 
and monuments. 

Having had the privilege of visiting many of the national parks of this country 
and having been impressed by them to make many realize that these areas repre- 
sent the last natural preserved wild areas of our country. And also to make me 
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realize the tremendous importance to every American that these parks and 
monuments be forever kept in perpetual use for the people of the country in 
their natural state. 

With the national debt standing at its present level, it seems the major job of 
the Congress of the United States should be to reduce expenses and balanee the 
budget, rather than to seek to destroy, by dams or otherwise, our national parks 
and monuments. 

Sincerely yours, 
I. L. Porrmr, 
District No. 6, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois 


Mr. Cauutson. Mr. Chairman, there are several gentlemen here 
from the State of New York whom I will introduce, and one of them 
will speak briefly to you. 

First, Mr. Michael Petruske, the vice president of the New Yerk 
Conservation Council. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. We are happy to have you with us. 

Mr. Cautuison. Mr. Michael Nadel, vice president of the New York 
State Conservation Council, and Mr. Robert Thompson, vice presi- 
dent. This organization, you may notice is well fixed for vice- 
presidents. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. We are happy to have you gentlemen here. 

Mr. Catuison. And Mr. Herman Forster, representative of the 
New York State Conservation Council to the National Wildlife 
Federation. 

Mr. Prutron. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Mr. Pillion of New York. 

Mr. Pruuion. I wish to welcome the members from the State of 
New York and to state to the committee that in the many years I 
was a member of the State legislature, serving on the conservation 
committee, the council and all the gentlemen introduced here were 
most helpful to the conservation committee in conservation work and 
the enacting of legislation by that committee. I am glad to have 
them here. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Thank you, Mr. Pillion. 

Mr. Cauuison. Mr. Chairman, for the record, before I forget it, I 
do want to add that Mr. Porter of Ohio is a regional director of the 
National Wildlife Federation. 

Now Mr. Karl Frederick from New York will speak to you briefly, 
representing the Campfire Club of America as well as the New York 
State Conservation Council. 

Mr. D’Ewaprt. Mr. Frederick. 


STATEMENT OF KARL T. FREDERICK, VICE PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
WILDLIFE FEDERATION, AND CAMPFIRE CLUB OF AMERICA 


Mr. Frepericx. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the New York 
State Conservation Council is the organization of sportsmen in the 
State of New York which is interested in conservation, and it ties 
together between six and seven hundred separate individual organiza- 
tions in that State. It is affiliated with National Wildlife Federation, 
and I am chairman of the board of the New York State Conservation 
Council, and am a vice president of the national federation. 

I also appear by request on behalf of the Campfire Club of America, 
whose headquarters are in New York. That is an organization of 50 
years and more of life, which has a very active and, in my opinion, one 
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of the best informed groups of men as a conservation committee to be 
found anywhere in the country. They have been active during all of 
their years of existence in endeavoring to further what we believe to 
be the principles of conservation which will preserve the public interest. 

1 am leaving a letter, if | may, from the Campfire committee, briefly 
stating their support of this bill. 

1 am former chairman of that committee, as well as former president 
of the Campfire Club of America in the record at this point. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Without objection, the letter from the Campfire 
Club of America will be inserted. 

(The letter referred to is as follows:) 


Tue Camp Fire Ciup or AMERICA, 
New York 28, N. } Varch 6, 195 
CHAIRMAN OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON PuBLIC LANDS 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS 
House of Representatt es, Hlo S¢ O fhice I3u ding, 
Washington, D. ¢ 

DEAR Sir: We submit for consideration by the members of your committee the 
following statement in regard to H. R. 1038 introduced in the House of Repre 
sentatives by Congressman Lerov Johnson of California 

The Camp Fire Club of America is a group of outdoor men—hunters, campers, 


} 


fishermen, and naturalists—who are interested, from a nonprofessional point of 


view, in the conservation of our natural resources, particulariy forest fish, and 
Vatiie 
Sinee the organization in 1909 of the elub’s conservation committee, it has 
taken an active part in the field of couservation—State, national, and international 

‘he club has always shared in efforts looking to the preservation of the national 
parks and forests against encroachments; was foremost in the creation of Mount 
MeKinley National Park; and gave its aid,to the creation of Glacier Nationa! 
Park, as well as to other national parks and monuments 

For the purpose of arousing an intelligent and widespread interest in protecting 
the national park system from being weakened by local and political interests, 
much effort was devoted to the drafting and wide circulation of the Deeclaratior 
of National Park Standards, which has been substantially followed by the National 
Park Service in the creation and maintenance of our national parks and monuments 

In 1951 the attention of this committee was invited to the proposed power and 
irrigation development in the Dinosaur National Monument. 

This matter was carefully considered by our committee; we made a thoroug 
investigation of the statutorv and executive background of the Dinosaur Nationa 
Monument; and unanimously concluded that the proposed development was 
contrary to the best interests of the people of the United States 

The bill, as introduced in the last Congress, was general in its application rather 
than related solely to the Dinosaur National Monument We heartily approvec 
this broader approach and now desire again to register our support of the prese 
bill H. R. 1038. 

We respectfully request that your committee report in favor of its passage. 

Very truly yours, 


+ 


CONSERVATION CoMMITTER, CAMP Fire CLUB OF AMBRICA, 
Joun E. Hammer, Chairman 


Mr. Frepertick. Very briefly, I would like to say that we believe 
the people of this country and in Congre s have over and over again 
indicated a firm intention to preserve for all time these outstanding 
areas in the country which are set aside as national monuments and 
national parks. Those areas deserve protection and preservation 
regardless of whether they are presently accessible to large numbers of 
people, or whether they may become so accessible later on, because the 
rare sights, such as we find in the Dinosaur National Monument, may 
not presently be accessible as we would like, or would always be some- 
what inaccessible, to our mind that is no reason why it should be 
destroyed. 
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In our opinion, the proposals which have been made, the most 
dangerous proposals which have been made for erecting impound- 
ments in that area would substantially destroy some of the greatest 
and most valuable features of the area. 

I say in our opinion it has been repeatedly indicated that this is a 
policy adopted wholeheartedly by the people, and over and over again 
by the Congress. 

This bill, perhaps, amounts to nothing more than a reaffirmation, as 
has been already suggested by various of my predecessors this morn- 
ing. Nevertheless, such a reaffirmation in our opinion has very dis- 
tinct value. Nothing that I know of which is the result of human 
effort is permanent. 

The laws of the Medes and Persians were supposed to be so perma- 
nent that no one could thereafter change them once they had been 
adopted. 

We have adopted a system by which certain principles are frozen, 
you may say, or forever fixed in the Constitution of this Nation. 
Nevertheless, we all know, and in your lifetime, as well as in mine, we 
have seen changes made: new policies introduced, old policies changed, 
even such basic and semisacred principles as are set forth in that great 
document. 

When we come to the field of legislation, of course, changes may 
take place, and have taken place, over and over, and over again. 
Nevertheless, once the people are committed to a definite policy, once 
the Congress thoroughly and wholeheartedly accepts that policy, those 
principles assume a permanent and sort of semiconstitutional impor- 
tance which ordinary laws do not have. 

We believe it is of value, even without an effort to put, as the 
gentleman suggested, teeth in this bill, to reaffirm our position in 
support of these marvelous and unusual and extraordinary areas. 
It would be quite possible for the Congress of the United States to 
do away with the rural free delivery system. Nevertheless, we 
believe that it is not likely to take place because over and over again 
the people and the Congress have indicated their support of such a 
program, such a policy, a basic policy. And there are innumerable 
others that could be mentioned. 

Our own experience will indicate that without any necessity of my 
suggesting it in any examples. 

Nevertheless, we ask you to give your approval to this bill, to say 
once more, loudly and firmly, ‘‘Let these places be safe against the 
encroachment of less worthy projects, and let future generations have 
an opportunity to see those things which are immortal treasures in 
this country. We will continue this policy.” 

Next week, next year, a specific bill may be proposed to do some- 
thing that would be again an encroachment. We have all got to be 
prepared to fight along. The day of the minuteman is not over. 
I doubt whether we can ever tie anything in life up so tightly that it 
cannot be changed. I certainly do not want any such thing to be 
done, because life means change. The essence of a living creature, of 
a living community, of a living entity is change; death means no 
change. Changes are over then so far as that entity is concerned. 

However, we believe in this policy, and we hope you gentlemen will 
support it by again affirming it in this bill. 

Thank you. 
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Mr. D’Ewarr. We are very glad to have your statement on behalf 
of the New York people, Mr. Frederick. 

Mr. Caturson. Mr. Chairman, there is another New Yorker who 
would like the honor of being presented to this committee—Mr. 
Archie E. Guiles. I overlooked him a moment ago. He is from 
Waverly, N. Y. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. We are glad to have you. 

Mr. Caturson. And I would like to present Mr. Oakleigh Thorne 
IT, who is here representing the Yale University Conservation Club, 
New Haven, Conn. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. We welcome you here today on behalf of the Yale 
group. 

Mr. Cauuison. I have one more gentleman to introduce to you, 
who will make a brief statement, and then unless 1 have overlooked 
someone, that concludes our part. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. We have several others on my list. 

Mr. Catuison. I would like to introduce to you Dr. Roland 
McClamroch of Chapel Hill, N. C., who is a past president of the 
North Carolina Wildlife Federation and a regional director of the 
National Federation, representing North and South Carolina and 
West Virginia. Dr. McClamroch. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Dr. McClamroch. 


STATEMENT OF ROLAND McCLAMROCH, NORTH CAROLINA 
WILDLIFE FEDERATION, INC., RALEIGH, N. C. 


Mr. Cramrocn. Mr. Chairman, I have given Mr. Callison a 
written statement, and to save time, if I may, I will submit that. 

Mr. Suurorp. Mr. Chairman, Mr. McClamroch from my State of 
North Carolina is very much interested in the wildlife of that State 
and in the national parks there. I want to introduce him to the 
committee. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Have we your statement, Mr. McClamroch? 

Mr. Cauurson. I bave it. I will give it to you. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Will you submit it to the clerk please? It will be 
made a part of the record at this point. 

Mr. McCriamrocu. Thank you. 

(The statement submitted by Mr. Clamroch is as follows:) 


Statement by the North Carolina Wildlife Federation, Inc., Raleigh, N. C. 
The people of North Carolina are justly proud of the national parks and monu- 
ments within the borders of their State. We are equally desirous that these areas 
be preserved with respect to their natural surroundings. To this end the North 
Carolina Wildlife Federation urges your favorable consideration of H. R. 1038. 


X0LAND McC.Lamrocu, 
D. Station INScoER, 
HERBERT J. Fox, 
Office Management Committee, 
North Carolina Wildlife Federation, Ine. 


Mr. Catuison. I thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee for your courtesy and time. 

Chairman Miuuer. May I say one word, inasmuch as I must leave 
shortly? 

Mr. D’Ewart. Mr. Miller is chariman of the Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee of which this is a subcommittee. 
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Chairman Mituer. I want to compliment you men who have come 
here to present this problem to the subcommittee. I think there is 
no bill on which we have received more mail than upon this one 
subject. 

I know Mr. D’Ewart appreciates the high level of the hearing as 
presented here this morning by the men from the several States. 

I want to assure you, as chairman of the full committee, when we 
have problems here that affect your group, the doors will be open and 
you will be welcome. 

I think you are here attending the 18th annual convention of your 
wildlife conference, and I am sure that from that conference there are 
some suggestions that you may want to present to this committee and 
to the Congress. If so, we will be glad to have them. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Thank you, Dr. Miller. 

Mr. Sigurd Olson, Quetico-Superior, Minn. 


STATEMENT OF SIGURD OLSON, VICE PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
PARKS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Ouson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I have 
no written statement to present, but I just want to say a few words. 

I represent the Izaak Walton League as the wilderness ecologist of 
the national organization. 1am vice president of the National Parks 
Association and consultant to the Presidents Quetico-Superior Com- 
mittee, which has as its work the preservation of an international 
area on the Minnesota-Ontario border. 

| have been very much interested in the testimony to date, and 
the various remarks of the committee members. 

I am reminded of the statement of the great historian, Trevelyan, 
which he made recently in considering the attempt of England to 
preserve some of the remnants of its national scene. He said these 
telling words: 

Any nation which is not concerned with the preservation of its natural scene 
is doomed to brutishness. 

That statement means a great deal. It means that a country 
which is not concerned with preserving the spiritual values is doomed 
to pure materialism and to a recognition of those values which do not 
have to do with the highest aspects of our culture. 

I think this bill, while it may be a reaffirmation of the old bill 
setting up the national parks and monuments, is nevertheless neces- 
sary. 

The statement that Mr. Packard presented outlined 10 projects 
during the past quarter of a century which were to permit the building 
of dams within the confines of the national parks and monuments. 
The very fact that there are 10 such efforts on record indicates that 
something is needed to bolster the original bill. 

What is going to happen in the next 25 years, what is going to 
happen in the next 100 years, if there are repeated series of efforts to 
open up these areas? 

This group has no possible information on what is coming up in 
the future. The fact that this committee in the past has permitted 
very few of these to even have serious consideration is a hopeful 


ex 
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sign, but what is going to happen to committees in the future? What 
economic pressures, what political pressures, are going to be involved? 
Are we going to be sure that nothing at all will happen? 

I believe that this bill is absolutely necessary in order to give the 
added protection that is needed to these areas. 

I would be in favor of, as the gentleman from California has indi- 

cated, including in this bill a statement absolutely prohibiting surveys. 
I think that would be ve ry, very helpful. 

I think of the remark of Mr. Dawson regarding the few people who 
have seen Dinosaur, probably only a hundred in the past year. 

I think if Mr. Dawson goes back in the records, he will discover that 
before the development ‘of Grand Canyon National Park possibly 
fewer than a hundred ever saw Grand Canyon, but with the develop- 
ment of Grand Canyon, with its accessibility improved, now there are 
hundreds of thousands that see Grand Canyon. The same thing, 
no doubt, will be true of Dinosaur and many other areas, which to date 
are not easily accessible. 

I want to just speak briefly about our growing population. 

Yesterday we listened to a paper at the International Wildlife 
Conference which indicated, as we all er that our population is 
increasing by leaps and bounds. By the year 2000 we may have 200 
million instead of, roughly, one-hundred- ceed million today. 

What is that going to mean to these last precious reservations we 
have, which total less than 1 percent of our entire land area? 

This country needs to preserve those areas now. They will become 
increasingly precious as time goes on. In a few years, it may be im- 
possible to save these areas. 

The historians tell us that this age will be known as the Age of the 
Earth Movements, an age where it is possible to move mountains, 
change the courses of rivers and streams, to modify entirely, with 
our tremendous earth-moving machinery, the terrain upon which we 
live. 

In view of the ease with which we can change the face of the earth, 
in view of the possibility of completely remolding the surface of our 
land, these threats are not empty threats. They can happen very 
swiftly. Things which 25 years ago seemed absolutely impossible 
today seem possib le. We are faced with the need of thinking very 
seriously about the preservation of these last areas. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Dawson. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a com- 
ment? 

Mr. D’Ewart. Mr. Dawson. 

Mr. Dawson. In regard to the Dinosaur National Monument, 
the museum itself at Jensen, Utah, many people have visited that to 
see the prehistoric exhibits there. But I am referring to the two- 
hundred-and-some-odd-thousand acres which have been designated 
as the monument farther up the river and which people have not 
been able to get to see. 

Mr. Ouson. Yes. 

Mr. Dawson. I have in mind the Hoover Dam as constructed, 
and there were objections made to the building of that dam by 
some of the conservationists. But at the present time there are 
thousands and thousands of people who can now go down to Mead 
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Lake and get in a boat and go up and see some of this beautiful country 
and scenery which we have never been able to see before and fish at 
Fisherman’s Paradise. Yet the Government spent very little money 
to develop that other than building a dam. 

I feel that we are thinking along the same line—-we want to conserve 
these resources, we want to make them available. But if you amended 
this bill as suggested by the Congressman trom California, to absolutely 
prohibit the making of surveys and take out any discretion which the 
Secretary of Interior might have to decide whether your surveys should 
be made or dams should be constructed, I think you are defeating the 
very purpose for which this group stands. 

Mr. Orson. I will agree that possibly Hoover Dam or the lake above 
Hoover Dam is receiving a great deal of use, and there is no doubt but 
what a bed of water above Echo Park Dam would receive considerable 
use. It brings up a fine point: Do the people of the United States 
want to have just another recreational area in addition to the many 
thousands that they do have, or do they want to see an area, primitive, 
unspoiled, natural wilderness, a scene unchanged from the early 
times? Is there a substitute for that in view of what we have already 
lost? 

I think, speaking for my organizations, and tor the forty-odd- 
million people who visit the national parks each year, that they are 
not so much interested in fishing or straight recreation as would be 
evidenced by Hoover Dees area. 

Mr. Dawson. It is the scenery I am talking about in the Hoover 
Dam area. 

Mr. Oxuson. All right. I think they are more interested in seeing 
the country exactly as it was, primitive areas, primitive scenes which 
are getting very, very scarce. There is a value that can be placed 
on primitive scenery which is beyond estimation. 

As Mr. Murie mentioned, it is one of those intangibles that you 
cannot put a price tag on. 

I remember hearing Stephen Leacock, the famous humorist, at 
Toronto University speaking at a banquet in Toronto just before his 
death, in which he touched upon this idea briefly. 

He had been talking about Merry England, and somebody said, 
“If you like Merry England so well, why do you not go back there 
and live?”’ 

He said, ‘‘Listen. I have a little cabin north of Toronto. 1 am 
not a bushman, but I like the nome of that space and the beauty of 
unspoiled country stretching clear up to Hudson Bay.” He said, 
“Sure, J will go back to England for a visit, but I never will be happy 
to stay there any more because the feeling of freedom and open 
country and wilderness is gone.” 

He said, ‘‘We have something precious here which most of us do 
not appreciate.’’ And this is the feeling of the unspoiled scene of the 
continent of America. 

I might say, further, that as long as there are primitive areas, 
untouched resources in the national parks and monuments, there will 
always be individuals, there will always be pressures who do not 
appreciate their real value, who wil attempt to go in there and make 
capital on them for themselves. We will always face that. 

In view of those coming pressures and existing pressures, we must 
have the protection which this bill will give us. 
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Mr. Dawson. That is the purpose for which we are here in Con 
gress, to see that none of these pressure groups do that very thing 
vou are talking about. ’ 

Mr. Outson. Richt 

Mr. Dawson. We intend to watch them 

Mr. Ouson. Right 

Mr. Dawson. Neither black nor white, it is somewhere in between 
We have got to use some good judgment to determine what is going 
to be the best interests of this country That is as I see it 

Mr D’Ew ART Mr Rhodes, do Vou have a question? 

Mr. Ruopes. | wonder if you know how far the Bridge Canyon 
Dam would cause the water to rise in the Grand Canvon. Maybe 
if you de not know, Mr. Packard will 

Mr. Otson. | think Mr. Packard would know 
Ir. Packarp. Under the bill before the last Conzress. the elevation 


of the level of Bridge Canyon Reservoir was 1,877 feet It would 
flood the Grand Canyon National Monument to its entire length to 
that elevation and 18 miles in the national park 

Mr. Ruopes. The water in the national park would not rise to a 
level of 1,800 feet because the dam was high? 

Mr. Packarp. It would rise to the elevation level of 1,877 feet 
That would bring the head of the reservoir to a point 18 miles within 
the Grand Canvon National Park 

Mr. Ruopes. It does not go up that high 

Mr. D’Ewarr. He means above sea level 

Mr. Packarp. Yes, above ser level, and 18 miles into the national 
park and entirely through the national monument 

Mr. Ruopes. How much of the gorge would that flood? 

Mr. Packarp. I do not remember the depth. I am sorry. It is 
in the hearings. 

Mr. Ruopes. Completely 

Mr. Packarp. Not completely; in the lower canyon, quite deeply. 

Mr. Dawson. Did I understand you to say the Bridge Canyon Dam 
would flood Dinosaur Monument? 

Mr. Packarpb. No, the Grand Canyon 

Mr. Dawson. | thought you meant the Dinosaur 

Mr. Packarp. No 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Mr. Saylor, did vou have a question? 

Mr. Saytor. Mr. Olson, | particularly notice that this bill before 
us only talks about the storing of water; vet vou devoted a great deal 
of your remarks to the preservation of the country in its original state. 

Now apparently vour organization is not opposed to development 
of roads, and so on and so forth, into an area and bringing easy means 
of access. In other words, I do not believe your organization, there- 
fore, is standing foursquare on preserving things in their natural state 
In other words, you want them preserved just so far as vou want them 
Is that correct? 

Mr. Ouson. That is a good question. It is a question that con- 
fronts us with the preservation of all wilderness areas, natural areas 
anywhere in the country, and for that matter, in the world. 

There are the extremists who would like to put a fence around an 
area and say, “This is it. You can approach so close and no closer 
Do not touch it.” 


) 
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The National Park Service regulations regarding the administration 
of such areas indicate that they should be made accessible to the 
people without destroying the natural scene. 

As you indicated, Mr. Dawson, the important thing is to conserve 
these areas in the interest of people or for the people. “All right. The 
National Park Service is entrusted with the care of these areas. It 
must administer those areas so as to preserve the natural scene. 

You know, and | know, that if too many people come into a national 
park, the very preponderance of use might injure the national scene 
But that is up to the National Park Service to so administer those 
areas that the scene will be preserved. 

Naturally, there must be some roads along the perimeters or entrance 
areas where people can get in to use them. ‘The location of those 
roads, the preservation of the scene as it can be observed from those 
roads is a National Park Service problem and a very important one. 
I do not think that the development of such use will destroy national 
park as much as the planning and development and construction of a 
huge power reservoir such as is indicated at Dinosaur or other areas. 

Mr. Dawson. Mr. Chairman, could I ask another question? 

Mr. D’Ewarr. We are going to have to hurry along. We have 
four more witnesses. 

Mr. Dawson has one more question he would like to ask. 

Mr. Dawson. Coming back to the Dinosaur Monument, of course, 
that covers a huge area, over 200,000 acres. 

Mr. Otson. That is right. 

Mr. Dawson. In addition to the river itself. 

Mr. Otson. That is right. 

Mr. Dawson. And the only way you can get into there is along the 
river. The banks are straight up and down and it is almost impossible 
to get over it. 

If you decided the best way was to put some still water in there, as 
many of the conservationists have stated, so they might get in there, 
would not that be in accordance with your policy? 

Mr. Ouson. It all depends on what values you cherish. If you 
want to run a bunch of boats in there and make 

Mr. Dawson. I am talking about the scenery, things for people 
to see. 

Mr. Ouson. That is right. If they wanted to see an artificial or 
changed area then your idea is just fine. But it all depends on 
whether or not we are valuing or trying to preserve the original scene. 
It is the case of values entirely. 

Mr. D’Ewarrt. Thank you, Mr. Olson. We thank you for appear- 
ing before this committee. 

I have on this list the Rhode Island Wildlife Federation. Is 
someone here to speak for that group? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Then we have Anker G. Pederson, outdoor 
columnist, Lake Park, Fla. 

Mr. Pederson does not appear to be here either. 

Then we have Mr. J. W. Penfold, western representative of the 
Izaak Walton League. Mr. Penfold. 

I might say that I saw Mr. Penfold last at the American Mining 
Congress at Denver. We are glad to welcome you here. 
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Mr. AsprInatu. Mr. Chairman, I would like to welcome Joe Penfold 
before this committee meeting this morning. 

He is one of our most able and effective conservationists in the 
West, and especially in Colorado. It is due to his efforts as much as to 
the efforts of any one individual that we have been so successful in our 
eradication of the epidemic of the spruce bark beetle in Colorado. He 
has worked from the very beginning to what we now consider as the 
conclusion of that most worthwhile program. 


STATEMENT OF J. W. PENFOLD, WESTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 
IZAAK WALTON LEAGUE OF AMERICA 


Mr. Penroup. Thank you. We like Wayne Aspinall too. 

I do not have a prepared statement this morning, though I expect to 
within a few days file a formal statement with facts and figures and 
so forth that may be of interest to you. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Would you make that available as early as possible? 

Mr. Penrovp. | will, sir. 

Mr. D’Ewart. So we can complete our record of this meeting. 

(The statement submitted by Mr. Penfold is as follows:) 


BriEF DicEst oF REASONS CONSERVATIONISTS ARE OpposepD To Ecno PARK 
AND Spuir Mountain Dams (FoR CoLoRADO CONSERVATION), BY J. W. PEN- 
FOLD, WESTERN REPRESENTATIVE, [ZzAAK WALTON LEAGUE OF AMERICA 


The Izaak Walton League of America, most other national conservation 
organizations and conservationists generally, are opposed to the construction of 
Echo Park and Split Mountain Dams in Dinosaur National Monument. This 
position is not taken arbitrarily, nor is it opposed to sound development of the 
water resources of the Colorado River Basin. We are aware that drastic meas- 
ures will be necessary to enable the upper basin States to fulfill requirements of 
the 1922 Colorado River Compact and to utilize their share of limited water 
resources. In opposing Echo Park and Split Mountain Dams we point to the 
fact that, substituting alternate dams for them, the monument can be preserved, 
project benefits can be increased, and overall costs decreased. 

Construction of dams in a national park system unit is clearly and completely 
contrary to the purposes for which the national park system was established. 
Congress has repeatedly taken the stand that national parks and monuments be 
preserved for the benefit of all. The park system shall be “to conserve the 
scenery and the natural and historic objects and the wildlife therein and to 
provide for the enjoyment of the same in such manner and by such means as will 
leave them unimpaired for the enjoyment of future generations.”” The wisdom 
of that congressional statement of principle and policy has been demonstrated 
year after year as increasing millions use, enjoy, and benefit from our national 
parks. 

The Bureau of Reclamation sees an opportunity in Dinosaur, because it is 
little known, to railroad through Congress authorization for dams and so establish 
a precedent for breaking into Yellowstone, Yosemite, Glacier, and any other 
national park or monument where a good dam site exists. It is obvious that if 
national parks can be dismembered to exploit one resource, there is little hope 
they can be spared exploitation for any other commercial purpose. Make no 
mistake about it, the Dinosaur case presents a crisis and the outcome will point 
out the future of national parks, monuments, wilderness areas, wildlife refuges, 
and all other public areas reserved for the people’s enjoyment. 

Proponents of the Dinosaur dams, in seeking public support, have ed 
particular arguments designed to give an impression that the upper Colorado 
project is impossible without including these two dams. 

Gen. U. 8. Grant III, an engineer with a long and distinguished career with the 
Army engineers, has thoroughly studied the Bureau of Reclamation’s own 
reports and investigations. They show that Echo Park and Split Mountain can 
be eliminated from the plan by substitution of alternate dams. General Grant 
suggests three alternate dams which would provide still greater benefits: they 
would store 5,365,000 acre-feet more water, would produce 133,000,000 kilowatts 
more power, and would cost $116,000,000 less. 
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on f i () r 100 » this pa sea | il women and 
( rubber ra und even fold b« If pnument is py! 
S¢ al a ( is a al na ma 1 canv< nuine can be oft 1 
ever ne, sa und Mhi rl is ) ale 
t he general public a i Na 1 | ‘ 
ater reservoirs ill ! nD ul i i ace! ! fo remarkable 
( 4 exX1st } i ra il ons 

l ui it f li no damage to the scener' to portray a singular 
i of understanding of what makes the Green and Yampa Canvons fascinating 
A study of any section, noting where the waterline would be, demonstrates tha 
the lower few hundred feet—t sheer, perpendicular walls, overhanging cliifs, 
occasional ribbon of sandy beach—which provide a ujor portion of and set the 
stage for a constantly changing, awe-inspiring Vista, will be under water—as much 
as 550 feet under water 

Proponents claim, in an appeal to sportsmen, that the Dinosaur dams would 
creat a With superlative fishing This is wishful thinking 
| ré I rvoirs with widely fluctuating water levels is 
dismal reservoirs go through a evcle of phenomenal fis! 

| mm rots and provides the basic link in the fish food 
1 sharp decline when the iginal vegetation is no 
e l vegetation, 
( aur reservoirs with Lake Mead, p s fail to 
m I gy is on the downgrade Not that t re | 
co rable, for the Di oirs would li t arly 
elevation and much ck wa pure i igh-alti 


Water temperatures, as 








The United States Fi tates it succinetly al 
report: “‘The reservoirs would 1 ore rough fis 
taken tor sport oa 

Proponents also fail to mention that whatever recreation or fishing value might 
be developed at the Dinosaur reservoirs could be developed at the alternate 
reservoirs with no more difficulty It is not a question of sportsmen trying to 
Dtal SOT et! ing they can’t otherwise yet Just look at projects 10 operat! mm 
iow abuilding or authorized. There will be an overabundance of reservoir 
fishing, such as it is, all over the reclamation West From the sportsmen’s stand 


point there is no reason whatsoever for building the dams in Dinosaur rather 
than elsewhere 

lo the contrary, the basic principle of preserving some few park areas in their 
natural state, the principle threatened in the Dinosaur case, is the same principle 
which seeks to preserve some habitat for fish and game populations against the 
inroads of commercialization and to assure opportunity for outdoor recreation to 





future generations, 

Dinosaur National Monument should be preserved and developed as the great 
national park it surely is. Over the long haul that would mean far greater 
permanent value to all concerned 
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LETS SAVE ( R SCENERY I \ I (ANYON 
By Hugo Rodeck, director, University Museum, University of Colorad 
Reprod ced from the Colora Al i Is, LM yber 1952 
A ft il of the Bureau of R lamat n recent essed a or pin Denver 
( ne vi t const! ( I Park Dam Lhe gum . 
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( I heir pe ie Or | e, baca il inter s 
they would be failing in their duty ey did not press the ease for 
with vigor Some of them may private feel the force of contrary arguments Dut 
may | hat their job 1s to press for the building of the dam, and not to engage in 
futi neo! iN SCUSSi the pros id Pre itation of 1 
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the ¢ rado p n of the ur National Monument was originally set 








This brings up what to my mind is the central consideration upon which the 
decision to build or not to build the dam should rest The principle which seems 
involved here no doubt has a name which I do not know, but which could be termed 
“Tre ciprocal irrevocability.”’ Che land which is to be flooded was set aside for the 
ise and enjoyment, in perpetuity, of the American people, such use and enjoyment 
having reference to its scenic and recreational value as canyons, not as lakes or 
any other thing 

If the original decision had been that it be used for some commercial purpose 
and such use had been earried into effect, there would, after a suitable period of 
time, have been no recourse against the original decision Matters of private 


property values and investments, the building of roads and structures, and the 
consequent modification of the scenery would make it impossible ever again to 
contemplate its use as a scenic, primitive area 

It would seem to follow, then, that when the original decision is that the area 
has scenic and recreational values which are of such importance as to bring about 
their being set aside, in perpetuity, for the use and enjoyment of the people, that 
this decision too should have the advantage of a corresponding degree of finality; 
that it should be as irrevocable as would be the decision to destroy the original 
character of the area. 

Commercial and utilitarian uses of resources have the benefit of professional 
advocates. Private and public agencies exist for the purpose of advancing the 
utilization of our resources, both renewable and unrenewable, and this is a per- 
fectly legitimate and respectable activity on their part. However, the non- 
utilitarian values have few or no such professional, paid, ever-vigilant protagonists. 

The amateur, nature-loving, idealistic groups which take an interest in such 
matters exert great influence for a time, but their interests wander and their 
vigilance relaxes. In the meantime, the professionals are ever alert, and in the 
long run this constant pressure will win out every time. The result may very 
well be that while everyone readily admits that certain features of our country 
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should be preserved for posterity there will ultimately be none left because each 
one was considered an exception by some group or for some special purpose. 

Destruction of a value, such as primitive scenery, is irrevocable; the converse, 
such as preservation of that scenery, should also be irrevocable. If this is not so, 
the American people will ultimately find that they have sold their birthright for 
a mess of exceptions. 

Mr. Penroup. There has been quite a bit said this morning about 
Dinosaur. I have been in there, as Mr. Voight mentioned. I have 
been in there several times. I have ridden the rivers, the Green 
and the Yampa by boat. I have had the boat tip over and gone into 
the river. 

Mr. Dawson is correct in his figure of about 100 people last season. 
That is about 100 people made the river trip by boat—rubber boats, 
canoes, even these imported, and now manufactured in this country 
fold boats. Old people, young people. I think the youngest I 
heard of who made the river run was about 8 years old. 

Let me say this: It is really an experience 

1 think myself that pene tally we have in Dinosaur National 
Monument one of the great public-use areas. I think in the future 
it will rank along with Rocky Mountain National Park. 

Mr. Aspinall, of course, is familiar with the tremendous part which 
Rocky Mountain Park plays in the economy of the State of Colorado. 

On this matter of accessibility, I would venture to say this: that 
for a lesser amount than was spent in building the highway across the 
top of Rocky Mountain National Park, that roads can be built in 
Dinosaur National Monument whic h will make it accessible to thou- 
sands and thousands and thousands cf people. It is not a difficult job. 

We would want an improved road into Pat’s Hole. I have taken 
my own car in there. One needs to be a little careful now because 
the road is not in good shape. There are a few sandy spots where you 
have to be careful. If there has been a lot of rain there are two or 
three grades that are pre tty tough. 

But it is no job to build a road into Pat’s Hele. It is no job to 
build a road out to Harper’s Corner. It is no job to build a road to 
give accessibility to Jones’ Hole—the Landmark-Mantle Ranch area. 
It would not even be too difficult to build a road on the top of the 
ravine of the Green River from Brown Park on south. 

As far as the values that would accrue should Echo Park Dam be 
built, let’s not try to compare that reserve ir with Lake Mead or 
with the lakes of the TVA, or the lakes of the Muskegum Conservancy 
District in Ohio, because there is nothing comparable about them. 

In the first place, Echo Park Dam would be at an elevation some 
5,000 feet higher than Lake Mead. It is an entirely different water 
situation. It will not be warm water. There ys be no warm-water 
fishing in Echo Park. There will be no trout fishing in Echo Park, 
except those that are raised in hatcheries and To There will be 
no natural reproduction. 

Our experience in Colorado with existing reservoirs—Green Moun- 
tain is a good one to mention. It is a beautiful valley. During the 
few years following the completion of construction there was excellent 
fishing. That usually happens. As the fishing has deteriorated, as it 
almost invariably does, the public use has dropped off. There is 
nothing very pleasant from a scenic standpoint anymore in going to 
Green Mountain Reservoir with a water drawn two-thirds of the way 
down and nothing but stinking mud flats. That is the history. If 
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Echo Park Reservoir does not produce good fishing, there will be a 
minimum use of the water. 

That is our experience in Colorado and in other western States. 

I would like to make this comment about the scenic values that will 
remain if Echo Park Dam is built. 

Five hundred and fifty feet. Even up at Brown’s Park, which is, 
as I recall, about 40 some miles above the proposed dam, the water 
would still be 146 feet deep; at Mantle Ranch it would still be some 
400 feet deep. That is up Yampa about 18 miles. 

The beauty of those canyons is in their entirety starting from the 
existing water level of the streams. In very few instances are the 
walls precipitous up to the entire height of some 3,000 feet. The 
typical cross section is in vertical walls three to four or five or six 
hundred feet, and then shelving back. Consequently the real mag 
nificent part of the scenery will be flooded. 

When they say that having to break in there would improve the 
scenery would be just about the same as saying, “Let’s build a dam 
down here on the Potomac and if it floods up two-thirds of the way 
of Washington Monument, why, people can drive their boats to the 
monument, and perhaps we could also take skiffs into the Lincoln 
Memorial and catch a catfish or two.’ That is just about the way 
I size up the situation in Dinosaur National Monument. I want to 
see that area preserved. I know that it will be one of the greatest 
recreation assets that we have got in the West and that the value to 
the surrounding area will be tremendous, far more than the short 
boom time that would occur during the construction period and 
following it. 

Whether this bill is properly worded so as to reaffirm our great 
national park policy, I am not in a position to say; but we want our 
national parks preserved. We do not want them invaded, we do not 
want water projects encroaching on them. All that will mean is loss. 
We can get our water, we can get our power, we can get our economic 
deve lopment without having to move into our parks. 

‘Thank you. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Thank you, Mr. Penfold very much for your 
splendid statement. 

Mr. Penroup. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. D’Ewarrt. Michael Hudoba, Outdoor Writers Association of 
America. 


STATEMENT OF MICHAEL HUDOBA, OUTDOOR WRITERS ASSO- 
CIATION OF AMERICA 


Mr. Hvupora. Mr. Chairman, my name is Michael Hudoba. I am 
Washington editor of Sports Afield, and secretary of the Outdoor 
Writers Association. 

Mr. Chairman, my appearance in the last position on the hearing 
here is not one of summary, it is one of addendum because I have an 
office here in Washington, I am covering the hearing for Sports Afield 
for my column. 

As secretary of the Outdoor Writers Association, representing over 
1,700 outdoor columnists, radio columnists, TV, free lance writers, 
editors of this country, of the press of the country, interested in the 
outdoor field. 
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We have passed a resolution supporting the principle of H. R. 1038. 
In behalf of the association we respectfully request the committee to 
give favorable consideration to rye proposed legislation. 

The question of so-called estopping any construction activity 
within the national parks or any water diversion activity affecting the 
national parks, I think becomes a fundamental issue in which the 
committee and the Congress can state a declaration of intent, 
fundamental high policy of purpose that the areas of the nationa 
parks, which represents less than 1 percent of the land area of this 
country, may be preserved. I think it will serve notice that the 
Congress is again taking back some of the authority which it permitted 
to be diverted from the Congress, in which ambitious departments and 
ambitious engineers have made efforts and have made surveys, and 
then have presented to Congress Pe pa proposals on projects 

have the whok ed support of all of the 


a 
] 
i 


which do not necessarily 
people in each of the areas. 
Now this question of preserving a national park area, a monument 


area, a wilderness area. I think it is fundamental to the people of 
this country. We sing out anthems about loving our rocks and 
rills, our mountains and our b eauties, and so forth. I think if we 
realize that closing ourself into four walls means we prevent ourselves 


from getting to the fundamen tals of thought 

The great decisions in the history of this world were not made always 
amid the showness of civilization; they were made in wilderness areas. 
I think the patron saint of the Republican Party, the great idealist 
President, Mr. Lincoln, probably fot some of his basic philosophy 
while he was working through the wilderness and being a part of 
nature. 

[ think that civilization which is to be vigorous, which is to be sound, 
which is to have something to look forward to, is a civilization that 
engenders vigorous thought—like with Antheus, falls to the earth 
and comes back twice as strong with each fall. 

[I think these areas, representing less than 1 percent of the total land 
areas of this country, are something which gives these people an op- 
portunity of looking forward, in having a place in which they can 
revive themselves; 41 million visitors to the national parks last year, 
1umbers increasing annually. 

Sometime in the future a good many generations from now, when the 
pressure of civilization, when the pressure of increased population 
causes the people of a free world to scramble for existence, perhaps, 
then we may have the necessity of invading and using remnants of 
what we have available in our natural resources. But at the present 
time, and for the foreseeable future, these are reserves that we must 
preserve. 

I respectfully plead with the committee to give favorable considera- 
tion to this legislation. 

Mr. D’Ewart. Thank you very much for your presentation on 
behalf of the Outdoor Writers of America. 

Mr. Hupvosa. Thank you. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Mr. Kenneth Reid. 

Mr. Reid, will you state the organization you speak for, or if you 
speak for yourself alone. 


oe 
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STATEMENT OF KENNETH REID 


Mr. Rep. Mr. D’ Ewart, I do not speak fo nv organization 
The doctor has retired me from executive director of the Izaak Walt 
League some years ago. I am very happy to have Bill Voight my 
successor. 

As an old-timer who attended a lot of hearin here I want to re- 


fresh the memory of some of you about the first Interior Conference 
held here a little less than 10 years ago. 

John Baker was at that conference, and I think Mike Hudoba 
] ado not recognize anybody else who Was there. Mavbe Olaus 


At anv rate, I distinctly remember this conversation | had with 


Mike Straus, then Commissioner of Reclamation 

| said, “(Commissioner Straus, in view of the fact that all the na 
. 1 } . ' . 
tional parks and all the national monuments constitute about sixty 


Ve hundreds of | percent of land and water area of continental 


United States, will vou be ve to desist from dam-building pro- 
grams by your al nbitious Bureau in those areas?” 

He thought a little bit and acid “Ves. [ will even co so far as to 
stav out of there on survevys.”’ 

| said, “Fine. That is the important thing 

Mr. Dawson. That is the national parks and monuments? 

Mr. Reip. National parks and monuments, ves, sir, very definitel) 


ien I asked him this question: ‘‘Now, Commissioner Straus, 
will vou do the same thing for the wilderness areas of the national 
forests, which in the aggregate constitute three-quarters of 1 percent 
of the land and water areas?” 

He said, “No, I will not commit myself on that. That is in an- 
other department ” 

Now, as a matter of record, those minutes were written up by the 
Interior Department, and they came up something different; but | 
know that is the pledge that was made by the then Commissioner of 

‘lamation. J think Mike Hudoba knows it, and I think John 
Baker knows it. 

I think the real trouble here is that we have a Bureau that has got 
too big for its britches. It spends a great deal of time perpetuating 
itself by continually making surveys. 

| rec all a few years ago whe nh | did some little coopers ition. or work 
with the task force of the Hoover Commission. They had tabulated 
the projects that the Bureau of Reclamation and the Army Engineer 
Corps had as a backlog to keep themselves feeding at the public trouch, 
and it totaled $58 billion at that time 

And I want vou to get this point on reclamation. Analyzing the 
Bureau of Reclamation projects by honest analysis, not by this 
charging off losses to other things, but actual costs, they average 
$775 per acre capital mortgage to put water on the land, entirely aside 
from the annual water rent. 

Now I submit, gentlemen, that no irrigation project that costs that 
much to put water on the land makes any sense whatever. 

Now, at the risk of possibly offending somebody—I hope I will 
not—I read in the paper recently a statement by Congressman Taber 
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that he is employing 75 experts to cut down Government expenses 
looking toward balancing the Budget. I was all for that. So I came 
out of retirement. ; 

I might say that I am now operating, in an advisory capacity, one 
of the largest wilderness areas in the East, about a hundred thousand 
acres in the central Adirondacks, of which I have general charge and 
of broad policies of the natural resource management, owned by 
Cornelius Vanderbilt Whitney. Iam having a wonderful time putting 
into practice conservation ideas I have advocated for many years. | 
now have the outdoor laboratory to put them in. 

But I think the important thing here is that we have got to cut 
down some of these overgrown bureaus that have to keep on scouring 
the country like a horde of locusts looking for every conceivable 
dam site in order to justify their continual feeding at the public trough. 

I wrote Congressman Taber that if he wanted to save some money, 
I could suggest in a very few words where he could save about a 
billion dollars a year; simply this—abolish the Bureau of Reclamation 
and put the civilian branch of the engineer corps back in the Army. 

Then I said, “If you want to save some more money, investigate 
the various bureaus in the Department of Agriculture designed to 
buy farmers’ votes with general taxpayer’s money and raising the 
cost of food to everybody in the country.” 

Thank you very much, gentlemen. And, Mr. Chairman, may I 
say that I am a taxpayer in your State. It is my second home. I 
had three uncles who were pioneers there. One of them was the 
executive head of the first bank in Montana for 55 years, and the 
first Senator from Montana was a cousin of mine. 

Thank you very much for your courtesy. I want to say that this 
committee has shown much more forbearance and courtesy and 
decency than many committees of Congress I have appeared before 
in past times. 

Thank you a lot. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Thank you, Mr. Reid. 

That concludes our list of witnesses this morning. 

I want to thank you all for being here and the testimony you have 
presented. We are very happy to have been able to arrange this 
hearing this morning while you were in town. 

The transcript will be prepared, and without objection from the 
committee, copies will be available for those that wish to purchase 
them. 

Is there objection? There is no objection. 

Before they are made available, the committee has a right to edit 
their remarks. We will have to wait until the additional material 
that is going to be made available, is at hand before we can complete 
the transcript. 

If you wish copies, you will please leave your name and address 
with the committee secretary, and we will do our best to make them 
available to you. 

(The Chair filed this list of proponents and opponents of H. R. 1038, 
as part of the record:) 
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H. R. 1038 
PROPONENTS 


Dr. Raymond ¢ 3entzen, 244 North Main Street, Sheridan. Wvo. 

F. Web Hill, St. Joe at Seventh, Rapid City, 8. Dak. 

J. W. Penfold, 327 C. A. Johnson Building, Denver 2, Colo 

Mrs. W. H. Coleman, 133 South 13th Street, Lewisburg, Pa. 

John Willard, 929 Hauser, Helena, Mont. 

Gene Torbett, Box 1388, Enid, Okla. 

F. S. Barkalow, Jr., Box 5215, Raleigh, N. C 

Richard L. Weaver, Box 2073, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Richard W. Westwood, president, American Nature Association, Washington, 
3 os 

Mrs. Murray Morse, vice president, Westport Garden Club, Westport, Conn. 

C. Edward Graves, Box SS, Carmel, Calif 

William A. Degenhardt, president, The Mountaineers, Seattle, Wash. 


OPPONENTS 


LaVay D. DePrieste, 616 North Olive Street, Apartment B, Anaheim, Calif. 
J. 5S. Kerr, 206 Kast Adele Street, Anaheim, Calif. 

C. J. Evans, 504 South Citron Street, Anaheim, Calif. 

T. E. Held, 530 South Citron Street, Anaheim, Calif. 

Herman H. Freese, Route 1, 10121 Broadway, Anaheim, Calif. 


Edward C. Brown, 847 South Philadelphia, Anaheim, Calif. 
ADDED PROPONENTS 


Ross Kopfer, 320 Kast Commonwealth, Fullerton, Calif. 

a: €3. Thompson, Anaheim, Calif. 

F. Murphy, 1280 East North Street, Anaheim, Calif. 

R. 8. Yater, Anaheim, Calif. 

R. L. Martin, 316 East North Street, Anaheim, Calif. 

Mrs. Lela Parker, 276 North Windermere, Littleton, Colo. 

Wayne A. Held, 720 Amstutz, Anaheim, Calif. 

Mrs. Helen Riesterer, 852 North Helena, Anaheim, Calif 

Edward Beecher, 419 East Argonne Avenue, Kirkwood 22, Mo 

John H. Baker, president, National Audubon Society, 1130 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 

Dr. John E. Hammett, chairman, Camp Fire Club, 955 Park Avenue, New York 
City. 

William Voight, Jr., 31 North State Street, Chicago 2, Ill. 


(The Chair filed the following statements, and without objection, 
they are considered part of the record:) 


STATEMENT BY L. C. Bishop, WYomMING State ENGINEER AND 
INTERSTATE STREAMS COMMISSIONER 

The October 1952 issue of the Brand Book contains the concluding chapter of 
an article by Arthur H. Carhart entitled ‘‘Badman’s Last Hang-Out.” It appears 
that the purpose of this article is to show that those who advocate building of 
Echo Park Dam are “bad men,” about to take over Browns Park and adjacent 
territory as did Isom Dart and Matt Rash, and possibly Tom Horn who later 
caused their extermination. 

The September issue and the first part of the October issue contain for the most 
part a description of the area to be flooded and historical incidents that have 
taken place in Browns Park. The article is well written and the historical infor 
mation is in accord with the facts as I know them. 

Mr. Carhart admits that he may be a bit biased in his opposition to Echo Park 
Reservoir and I will admit at the beginning that I may be a bit biased in my 
endorsement because of my close association with this Colorado River storage 
project. 

First I will explain that I have been the representative of Wyoming on all 
matters pertaining to interstate streams since 1939, and at present am the Wyo- 
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We urge that H. R. 1038 be given a favorable recommendation by this com- 
mittee 

Respectfully submitted 

SAMUEL | LY I P ent 
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THE AMERICAN Museum oF NaturRAL History, 
DEPARTMENT OF CONSERVATION AND GENERAL Eco.oey, 
New York, N. Y., March 23, 1988. 
Hon. Westey A. D’Ewarrt, 
Chairman, House Subcommittee on Public Lands, 
House Office Building, 
Washington a... C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN D’Ewart: We are very sorry that it was impossible for 
us to have a representative present at your hearing on H. R. 1038 on March 10, 
and would like to take this means of going on record as favoring this proposed 
legislation, which we feel is now needed as an extra safeguard to our increasingly 
precious national parks and monuments. 

Very truly yours, 
Ricuarp H. Pouan, Chairman. 


Mr. D’Ewarrt. Again thanking you for making your statements and 
staying within the time allotted, the committee will now stand ad- 
journed to the call of the Chair. 

(Whereupon, at 12:05 p. m., the committee adjourned to reconvene 
at the call of the Chair.) 
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